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PBEFACE 



The Massachusetts Board of Regional Community Colleges has the statutory 
responsibility for developing a state-wide system of colleges at the community and 
junior college level in accordance with a coordinated plan. Chapter 15, section 28, 
of the General Laws provides: 

‘The duties of the board . . . shall include the determination of need . . . , 
the development and execution of an over-all plan to meet this need and the 
establishment and maintenance of regional community colleges at suitable 
locations in accordance with this plan.” 

The plan under which the Board has been developing the system thus far is 
that recommepded by the State Commission on Audit of State Needs (1958). The 
Legislature appropriated money in. 1964 for a new master plan, and the report 
submitted herewith is the result. This master plan has two purposes: 

1. To reappraise the 1958 plan and examine accomplishments under it, 
and 

2. To project the community college system to 1975, taking into account 
the new circumstances created by the institutions established under the 1958 
plan, up-to-date data on the economy, society, and demography of Massa- 
chusetts, and current perceptions of the place, role and function of the 
community college. 

This Summary Report is a precis of the highlights of the main report. It is the 
intention of the Board that this brief presentation be given the widest possible 
circulation. The full text of the main report has not been published, but it is 
available in unedited mimeograph form in the Community College central office. 
Room 74, State House, for those who wish to consult it. Ultimate publication of 
the full report will depend upon whether or not there appears to be sufficient 
interest and need to warrant such printing. 

The Board was fortunate in retaining Donald E. Deyo to make this study and 
report. He is a national authority on community colleges, with ne^xly thirty years 
of experience in the field as teacher, administrator, college president and 
consultant. He is a past president of the American Association ot Junior Colleges. 
Mr. Deyo has spent the better part of the last two years in preparing the Ml 
report, of which this publication is a summary. 

/ 

The Massachusetts Board of Regional Community Colleges has accepted this 
report and the accompanying recommendations as its master plan for the further 
development of the community college system in Massachusetts. The Board hopes 
that this Summary will be widely discussed, and will welcome comments and 
suggestions from all persons who are interested in the subject. 

Theodore Chase, Chairman. 

Massachusetts Board of Regional Community Colleges 
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A MASTER PLAN FOR MASSACHVSETTS 
COMMUNITY COLLEOES 

Summmry Report 

INTRODUCTION 



In March, 1958, a State Commission on Audit of 
State Needs established under Ch. 38, Resolves of 
1957, filed a special report entitled Needs in Massa- 
chusetts Higher Education with Special Reference to 
Community Colleges, which contained a recommen- 
dation for the development of a community college 
system. This recommendation was adopted by the 
General Court on August 11, 1958, in Ch. 605, 
Acts of 1958 (and signed by the Governor on 
October 6, 1958). The Act constitutes the basic 
enabling legislation for the regional community 
college system. 

Accepting the data compiled in the Audit report 
as the ‘ determination of need” and the nine regions 
recommended by the Commission as the “overall 
plan to meet this need”, the new Board of Re^onal 
Community Colleges between the fall of 1960 and 
1965 established nine community colleges with 
classes starting in September of the year indicated: 

Berkshire — 1960 

Massachusetts Bay (Boston) — 1961 
Cape Cod — 1961 

Northern Essex (Haverhill) — 1961 

Greenfield — 1962 

Quinsigamond (Worcester)— -1963 

Holyoke (formerly operated by the Holyoke School 

Committee) — 1964 

Mt. Wachusett (Gardner) — 1964 

North Shore (Beverly) — 1965 

Tlie next significant Act of the General Court 
concerning the community college system was Ch. 
737, Acts of 1964, (passed July 3, and signed July 
9, 1964) which granted fiscal autonomy to the 
Beard of Regional Community Colleges parallel to 
that previously enacted for the University of Massa- 
chusetts and the State College system. 

Having operated under the Audit report as a 
Master Plan since 1958, the Board sou^t and 
secured an appropriation of $100,000 (item 
8065.41 of the Commonwealth’s capital outlay pro- 
gram), Ch. 640, Acts of 1964, (passed June 30, 
1964 and signed July 2, 1964). 



For the development of a master plan for a 
system of regional community colleges throughout 
the commonwealth, and for the preparation of pre- 
liminary plans for a community college to be located 
in southeastern Massachusetts. 

From the capital amount, W. A. Waldron, then 
Commissioner of Administration and Finance, allo- 
cated $10,000 for the latter purpose. It is under 
Ch. 640 that this Master Plan has been developed. 

The most recent Act significantly affecting the 
co mmuni ty college system is the so-called Harring- 
ton-Willis Act, Ch. 572, Acts of 1965 (passed June 
21, 1965 and signed June 28, 1965). This Act, 
substantially reorganizing and restructuring the en- 
tire educational system in Massachusetts, retains es- 
sentially the language of previous Acts regarding the 
duties of the Board of Regional Community Col- 
leges for “planning, establishing and maintaining 
regional community colleges”. If the recommenda- 
tions and expectations of the Willis Commission are 
realized, the advantages of planning will be evident. 
The disagreements and strains among institutions 
will be reduced or eliminated and replaced with 
differential functions which are protected. There can 
be more variety and quality in program offerings, a 
higher quality of service because competition, dupli- 
cations, and proliferation are diminished. Public 
attention will be transferred from individual institu- 
tions to the system of higher education. Long range 
plans will justify public confidence and support 
because they are understood; the public, legislators, 
and public ofl&cials will be better disposed toward 
hi^er education because it is planned and coordi- 
nated. 

This Master Plan is another step in systematic 
planning taken since 1958., Presumably it too, like 
the 1958 plan, will be reappraised and projected 
beyond the present terminal date by other and 
subsequent master plans. The Master Plan, then, 
has two purposes: 
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1. To reappraise the 1958 plan and examine 
accomplishments under it. For the most part, 
fiscal and academic 1964-65, ending June 30, 
1965, is the terminal date for this aspect of 
the Study, except insofar as North Shore 
Community College, commencing operations 
in September, 1965, can be included. 

2. To project the community college system, 
taking into account the new circumstances 



created by the institutions started under the 
1958 plan, up-to-date data on the economy, 
society and demography of Massachusetts, 
and current perceptions of the place, role and 
function of the community college. For the 
most part, the endpoint of these considera- 
tions is fiscal and academic 1974-75, ending 
June 30, 1975, but including some projec- 
tions to September, 1975. 



THE TENETS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



No planning or forward look can be undertaken 
without some philosophical tenets, whether implicit 
or explicit, regarding education and specifically, 
higher education. 

Sine qua non to the concept of democracy is the 
idea that the success of this form of government 
depends on an educated, informed, articulate, re- 
sponsible electorate. To the extent that citizens are 
not educated to their full potential, democratic society 
suffers social, economic and civic waste. Thus, it is 
argued, the survival of democracy and a free society 
depends on the widest and fullest development of 
human resources. 

So basic is the role of education in a democracy 
that the American people, more than any other, has 
developed a faith in it which has become an integral 
part of our national heritage. Since World War II, 
higher education has come to be included in. the 
“faith image” of education. Within the new role of 
higher education are two provisos: excellence and 
diversity. 

Higher education is not enough; it must be quality 
education and quality is the degree of excellence with 
which an institution fulfills the objectives, functions 
and purposes it sets for itself. There is no other 
measure. 

Diversity originates in two sources. The first is 
another facet of our national philosophy^ — ^the in- 
herent right of individuals and groups to indepen- 
dent action so long as it does not interfere with the 
parallel rights of others. The second is the recogni- 
tion that higher institutions cannot be all things to 
all people, each with an identically high standard of 
quality. Diversity has given us public institutions 
(to fulfill the responsibility of the state for an in- 
formed electorate) and private institutions (to ful- 
fill the right to teach, to organize, to support, to 
admit, or exclude whom they wish, and to maintain 
the principle of free choice). 



Assuming the truth of the generalization that a 
single institution cannot equally well serve all the 
diverse needs and objectives of higher education, it 
follows that variety is necessary. History has proved 
this as different types, sizes and levels of higher inrt»- 
tutions have grown in response to emerging gaps in 
the panorama of education. 

The community college is one of these. They are 
typically two-year post-secondary institutions offer- 
ing occupational curriculums leading directly to full- 
time employment and liberal arts and pre-profes- 
sional curriculums equivalent to the first two years 
of the common four-year baccalaureate program. 
Characteristically community colleges offer what is 
known as a “comprehensive” program including 
transfer and occupational curriculums, general edu- 
cation and community services. 

The earliest concept of the responsibility of the 
state for public education extended only through the 
“common school”. Basic literacy was its goal — ^the 
3 Rs. About the turn of the 20th century, secondary 
education was incorporated into the concept and 
compulsory attendance laws were adjusted to this 
level. Roughly concomitant with the end of World 
War II, vague uneasiness began to be felt that 
secondary education was not enough, that the “ex- 
plosion of knowledge” and the exponential rate of 
increase in the state of technology somehow made 
necessary universal access to education beyond the 
high school. Offsetting these views is the disquieting 
recognition that higher education is not for everyone 
— ^whether judged by ability or interest. At this time 
the issues of higher education, the universality of 
access to it and the extent of the responsibility of 
the state for advanced education in the interests of 
the survival and self-perpetuation of democracy 
have not been fully assimilated, reconciled, and 
incorporated into a popular philosophical concensus 
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governing the role of education in a democratic way 
of life. 

Now a newer issue arises— continuing education, 
a reoriented and perhaps more sophisticated con- 
cept of adult education. Like adult education, it is 
as yet undefined; like adult education, it is at this 
time a miscellaneous collection of educational ser- 
vices. But it seems to differ from adult education in 
a very important aspect: “education” does not 
terminate with the end of formal classroom instruc- 
tion, but is “continuous” and the individual goes on 
learning as long as he is willing and able. It is 



recognized that one’s formal education no longer is 
sufificient to maintain the individual effectively as 
citizen, worker or professional. His formal educa- 
tion is rapidly outdated and to “keep-up” requires 
continuing education. As a segment of higher educa- 
tion and most particularly because of its singular 
relationship to the community it serves, the com- 
munity college will provide an important share of 
continuing education. 

The preceding paragraphs set the philosophical 
parameters within which this Master Plan was 
undertaken. 



THE PURPOSE AND FUNCTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Statutory Setting 

Four comments are appropriate regarding the 
statutory setting for community colleges in Massa- 
chusetts. 

1. The definition of function is broad and unre- 
strictive. In some states the enabling legisla- 
tion is so precise as to be a handicap, or at 
least an inhibition, to the development of the 
community college program or system. The 
community college, by definition, is a grow- 
ing, changing institution responding in its 
program and semces to the changing needs 
of the region and of society. Within the 
present Massachusetts law this can be accom- 
plished. 

2. Rather than to de^fine in the law exactly the 
role and responsibility of the community col- 
lege, this is left to an autonomous Board of 
Regional Community Colleges. The Board 
with its professional staff and the college 
presidents is free to develop policies and 
procedures, programs and purposes. 

3. There has been no question as to the place of 
the community college in the hierarchy of 
education — it is a part of higher education. It 
is not secondary education. Nor has it been 
thought of as an “entity of its own”, nonde- 
script, unclassified and unrelated to other 
more familiar segments of education. 

4. The responsibility for post-high school voca- 
tional education is specifically assigned to the 
community college. For purposes of le^sla- 
tive intent and implementing policy, this 



simple statement serves easily to clarify a 
jurisdictional area which in many states is 
confused, contradictory, and conflicting. In 
Massachusetts such confusion should not 
exist. 

Characteristics of a Community College 

The community college has been (and continues 
to be) little understood; lack of understanding also 
makes for misunderstanding. The community col- 
lege is a concept which is at the same time related 
to but different from other and familiar institutional- 
ized concepts of education. Fitting between the 
familiar high school and college concepts, it has 
characteristics of each, but is totally identifiable 
with neither. The very attributes which make the 
community college different — diversity, flexibility, 
adaptability — are at the same time elements which 
challenge precise definition and, thus, make the 
community college difficult to understand. In none 
of its constituent characteristics is the community 
college really “unique” as is sometimes claimed. But 
in its totality, in the sum of its intrinsic qualities, as 
an educational institution, it is unique— different 
from any other category; conversely, no other edu- 
cational institution is “like” the community college. 

From the welter of confusion and debate concern- 
ing the characteristics and the role and function of 
the community college is beginning to emerge a 
mature and stable concept of it. This concept is 
applicable to the public community colleges of 
Massachusetts. 

It is an institution for the democratization of 
higher education. Through its location on a regional 
basis, the variety of curriculums, its low cost to 
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students, its “open door” admission policy, oppor- 
tunity for higher education is extended to a signifi- 
cantly large segment of the total population. It 
provides a financial, geographic and intellectual 
equality of access to higher education which is not 
available to the general population through other 
public higher education institutions. 

The community college is a commuting college. 
Students live at home and commute to classes daily. 
Colleges are planned to be so located as to be 
within commuting range, whether measured by tune 
or distance, of 95 per cent of the total population. 
Since students live at home, the cost of college is 
reduced by the cost of subsistence necessary to 
attend college away from home. And there are other 
advantages of living at home and commuting to 
college. 

When the student attends a resident college, he 
lives in a dormitory. Like his fellows, it is probably 
his first experience in living away from home for an 
extended period of time. He is replacing his old, 
familiar environment with a totally new unfamiliar 
environment — and his dormitory-mates likewise. In 
the community college, on the other hand, there is 
no substitution of an old for a new environment. 
The difference is that of superimposing a new 
environment on the old in contrast with the substi- 
tution of a wholly new total environment for the 
old. This subtle distinction between environments 
has many implications which make the community 
college “different” from the resident college. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
public community college is its purpose to serve the 
special needs of the community (in the case of 
Massachusetts, the region) in which it is located. 
There are really two sides to the proposition: the 
employment needs of business, industry and govern- 
ment; and the educational needs of the youth and 
adults of the region. The college cannot serve one 
disregarding the other. There must be a meeting 
ground between the two; the needs of one must be 
mitigated by the other. The middle ground between 
them is not easy to define and the satisfactory 
solution in terms of college programs and services 
depends on the acuity and insights of the profes- 
sional chief administrator and his staff. 

The community college must be a comprehensive, 
multi-purpose institution if it is to serve its students 
and its total community or region. It must therefore 
be reasonably large if per student costs are to be 



within reason. In regard to size there are some rules 
of thumb: 

1. a community college should be a comprehen- 
sive, multi-purpose institution; 

2. comprehensiveness requires sufficient size for 
economical operation; 

3. an economical comprehensive program can- 
not be provided unless the region can provide 
an initial (first year of operation), enrollment 
of about 300 and a second year enrollment of 
about 750; the institution should have a 
potential of growth to about 2,000 in ten 
years; 

4. as size increases the advantages of the “small 
school environment” diminish and accord- 
ingly there should be an enrollment ceiling of 
about 5,000. In an urban situation this ceiling 
can probably be increased to about 7,500. 

Thus far it might appear that the community 
college is (or ought to be) all things to all people; 
that in designing its comprehensive program to the 
changing needs of its region, it should provide 
something for everyone. This is too facile a conclu- 
sion, but it does provide occasion for some cautions 
and to define some limits. The community college, 
seeking to serve its region within its resources, can 
easily be diverted from its major and exclusive 
function into areas in which its jurisdiction is 
injudicious, questionable or inappropriate. The col- 
lege must be on guard lest it undertake too much 
for too many or spread its resources too thin. There 
are some guidelines to enable the community college 
to judge whether its activities (or proposed activ- 
ities) are appropriate: 

1. The community college is a collegiate level 
institution; it is higher education, it is post- 
secondary. Its services and offerings ought to 
be confined to those which are clearly post- 
high school, typically “collegiate” in level. 

2. The community college must confine itself to 
the lower division (the first two years) of 
college. It must not offer courses which are 
usually given in the upper division and it 
positively cannot offer academic credit for 
such courses. Above all, it must not seek or 
have ambitions to become a four-year bacca- 
laureate institution. 
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3. The community college must always be alert 
to protect the quality of its activities and 
programs. Among the variety of educational 
responsibilities inherent in the role of the 
comm’iinity college and demands placed on it 
will inevitably be those opportunities for ser- 
vice which can be rendered only at the ex- 
pense of quality in these or other programs of 
the college. It would be better not to perform 
the service at all than to offer it at less than 
the finest level of excellence. 

Objectives of a Community College 

It is time now to turn from a general discussion 
of the role and function of the community college in 
Massachusetts to specific objectives. But by way of 
a summary of the last section and an introduction to 
this, a statement by the Trustees of the State 
University of New York in their Revised Master 
Plan, 1964 is exceiimt: 

The two-year colleges are the very foundation of 
the University (SUNY). More and more it is they 
W'ho are opening the door to higher education, 
revealing to the youth of the State the scope of the 
total university and the educational opportunities it 
offers them. ... In many respects the demands upon 
the two-year colleges are far more complex than 
those faced by other units (of SUNY). These 
colleges must respond to the widest range of talent 
and offer a broad spectrum of progr^s including 
the liberal arts and technical and vocational subjects. 
The two-year colleges must enable a young adult to 
measure against the needs of society his ability and 
his willingness to work. They must permit him to 
adjust his educational and vocational goals in the 
light of his developing talents. These colleges must 
serve society by preparing the kinds of technicians 
our economy demands. An increasingly important 
task of the two-year college is that of continuing 
education to keep current the skills and knowledges 
of technical workers. An even more difficult task is 
that of retraining older workers displaced by tech- 
nological changes. To achieve their objectives, the 
two-year colleges require an expert counseling ser- 
vice, a wide range of cujTicular offerings, a detailed 
knowledge of the needs of the economy, and the 
finest instruction. 

Also in 1964, the New York State Board of 
Regents issued the follo\/ing policy statement, dated 
February 27, 1964: 

The Board of Regents endorses the following 
propositions: 

1. Comprehensive community colleges should be 
recognized and supported as the basic institu- 
tional approach to providing a broader public 
educational opportunity above the high school 
level in New York State. 



2. These institutions should be open to all high 
school graduates or persons with equivalent edu- 
cation background, operated at low cost to the 
students, and located within reasonable daily 
commuting distance of the students’ place of 
residence. 

3. The comprehensive community college should be 
expected to perform the following specific educa- 
tional functions: 

A. General Education — ^To provide post-secon- 
dary-school general background and experi- 
ence for all students in conjunction with 
study in their major academic fields. 

B. College or University Transfer Education — 
To provide the requisite courses for two years 
of collegiate study for students who are 
interested and competent to carry their 
studies to the Bachelor’s degree. 

C. Occupational or Terminal Education — To 
provide programs of education and training 
beyond the high school but below the pro- 
fessional level, for students seeking, for what- 
ever reason, immediate entry into the produc- 
tive labor force in business, industry, or 
government organizations in need of em- 
ployees with higher level abilities; and for 
persons already employed but seeking to im- 
prove or learn new skills required in our 
changing economic and cultural environ- 
ment. 

D. Adult or Continuing Education — ^Tc provide 
programs of continuing education appropriate 
to and consistent with the level immediately 
above the high school in the educational 
system to assist adults of all ages to meet 
changing educational, cultural, and economic 
conditions and to implement changes in their 
personal objectives. 

E. Guidance and Counseling — ^To provide for all 
students the necessary testing, guidance, and 
counseling to enable each one to know and 
accept his strengths and limitations and to 
choose the program most suited to him in the 
light of objective information and his per- 
sonal situation at the time. 

4. Two-year and four-year colleges, in a planned, 
coordinated and complete system of public 
higher education, provide essential and comple- 
mentary, but distinctive, services in post-high 
school education. Therefore, existing two-year 
colleges should not be converted to four-year 
baccalaureate college status as an approach to 
the expansion of college programs in any region 
of the State. 



6. Consideration should be given ... to formulating 
an admissions policy that recognizes the different 
educational functions of comprehensive com- 
munity colleges and of baccalaureate degree- 
granting institutions and to moving as readily as 
possible toward a program of ‘open door’ admis- 
sions of high school graduates to community 
colleges. 
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7. Two-year andl four-year colleges, public and pri- 
vate, should devote greater attention to the end 
that students who complete community college 
transfer programs may be assured^ of ample 
opportunity to complete their educational objec- 
tives. 

It would be well to point out that although each 
function will be found in each college, the “mix” of 
the five functions in a particular community college 
will be largely determined by the educational needs, 
alternative educational faciUties, and cultural and 
service resources of the college’s region. The five 
functions will be evident to a greater or lesser extent 
in each college but the program of none will match 
that of another college. 

In Massachusetts, unfortunately, all forms of 
adult, extension, evening and summer school educa- 
tion in colleges and universities are required to be 
self-sustaining and self-supporting. On the philo- 
sophical premise that the state is responsible to pay 
for (or for the major support of) higher education 
in the interests of an informed and educated citi- 
zenry, adult and continuing education is as much a 
part of the responsibility of the state as full-time 
day programs, at least as far as college level, college 
credit work is concerned. The student seeking edu- 
cational advancement in summer school or part- 
time is entitled to the same measure of public 
support as his full-time counterpart; indeed, more 
entitled it can be argued, since the part-time student 
is probably pursuing his educational objectives at a 
considerably higher level of personal sacrifice and 
effort than the full-time student. To deny the part- 
time student access to his share of public support 
simply because he attends part-time (or in summer 
school) is to deny him equality of access to educa- 
tional opportunity. The present policy cannot be 
defended on logical, rational or philosophical 
grounds; even on fiscal or political grounds it is 
difficult to understand. 

Subsidiary Functions of a Community College 

The community college usually performs addi- 
tional functions, but they are generally more specific 
and serve more limited groups of individuals in the 
community. A sampling of functions of this kind 
follows: 

1. “The Second Chance College.** The com- 
munity college provides an opportunity for 
educational rehabilitation for diose residents 



of the rei»ion who have “flunked out” of other 
higher institutions. 

2. “Late Bloomers** There is a small category 
of studenils who for any of a variety of 
reasons have not found tiiemselves academi- 
cally in previous educational experience. These 
can be helped by the community college more 
than the senior institution and their admission 
to the community college via th'*. “open door” 
policy is appropriate. 

3. “Exploratory** function. In spite of improving 
guidance services at the secondary level, more 
and more students are arriving at the college 
threshold wittiout a career decision having 
been made, or frequently with a career choice 
which is unrealistic in terms of the student’s 
capacities and aptitudes. This student can be 
encouraged to “explore” among various fields 
in the community college without committing 
himself, with the consequent loss of time if he 
changes his mind, to a specialized four-year 
curriculum. The “exploratory” function also 
serves those students who do not know 
whether they can succeed in college or indeed 
“if college is for them” in terms of alternative 
post-high school choices — ^marriage, military 
service, work, etc. 

4. “Screening** function. Here the community 
college performs a useful function by “screen- 
ing” its students for senior colleges. Students 
who demonstrate capacity and motivation for 
baccalaureate work are encouraged to con- 
tinue; students whose ambitions and career 
decisions are unrealistic are discouraged from 
continuing and assisted in self-reappraisal and 
a better career choice. 

5. Deficiency function. Sometimes students 
finish secondary schools without proper prep- 
aration for senior college or whose plans 
have changed leaving their preparation inade- 
quate for the field they now wish to enter. 
The community college often can assist this 
student. 

6. Community services. Often the community 
college, especially those in more rural or 
isolated regions, can provide community ser- 
vices which heretofore have been absent or 
unavailable. The college faculty and staff is a 
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rich community resource. The library, labora- 
tories and other specialized facilities provide 
resources not previously available in the com- 
munity. 

There are two final and general points to be made 
regarding the place and function of the regional 
community colleges in Massachusetts. The first of 
these concerns the relationship with private hig,her 
education, especially independent junior colleges. 
Private higher education, particularly in New 
England, has always served and today more than 
ever serves many important functions. Because of 
their many important contributions to education in 
the past and the prospect of continued contributions 
possible only through the independent college, these 
institutions should be supported, protected and en- 
couraged. The public regional community college 
does not compete with, supplant, or replace the 
private or independent college; it supplements exist- 
ing educational services. 

The second point concerns accreditation. Much 
has been said herein about quality, about institu- 
tional integrity and academic status and self-respect. 
These are all intangibles which defy precise defini- 
tion and objective measure. The presence or ab- 

OCCUPATIONAI 

Its Importance 

Since World War II there has been a constant 
and increasingly urgent stream of studies and re- 
ports which have stressed two ideas: the present 
and impending shortage of all categories of trained, 
skilled manpower and the changing “mix” of man- 
power components in our economy. The total em- 
ployment pattern has changed markedly in two ways 
since the war. Each of these changes is expected to 
continue and accentuate in the decade from the 
mid-60’s to the mid-70’s. The first is an accelerating 
shift from less-skilled to more-skilled jobs. The 
second is from “goods-producing” to “service-pro- 
ducing” employment. Two conclusions may be 
drawn: 

1. All jobs will require more education and 
training, thus impl 3 ung a higher level of edu- 
cation. 

2. Jobs, and the education and training required, 
will change rapidly. To be adaptable and 
flexible to meet tomorrow’s changing job 
demands implies that today’s education must 



sence of these characteristics determines whether 
the community college is a viable social institution 
capable of fulfilling its functions. About the only 
outward manifestation of the existence in sufficient 
substance of these internal characteristics is mem- 
bership (accreditation) in the regional association. 
Accreditation is a voluntary effort; it comes after 
institutional self-evaluation. It is a judgment of 
peers brought in by invitation to examine and 
evaluate the college; it is an exercise in mutual 
improvement conducted at the highest professional 
and academic levels. Accreditation is a stamp of 
approval signifying to the public and to the college’s 
clientele that its standards and qualities are such as 
to warrant the college a place in the family of 
higher education. Accreditation may not be sou^t 
until the college has had time to prove itself; but 
having fulfilled the criterion of time, the community 
college should seek this approbation without delay. 

These then are the purposes and functions of the 
community college in Massachusetts. Ambitious 
goals they are and perhaps idealistic. Not all com- 
munity colleges will fulfill them equally well in 
every respect; but high quality and success cannot 
be achieved without first defining high goals. 

EDUCATION 

be as broadly based as possible. It must be 
broad in basic learnings and knowledges 
which can be applied to changing skill 
demands. 

Emplo 3 mient trends established since World War 
II are expected to continue or accelerate in the next 
decade or so. Employment in service industries will 
grow 50 per cent. Similarly employment in govern- 
ment will increase 50 per cent, particularly at state 
and local levels — ^firemen, police, teachers, health 
service personnel at the professional, teclmical, and 
clerical support levels in these areas. Professional, 
technical and kindred occupations and service 
workers are expected to increase 40 per cent by 
1975. Clerical workers will increase 33 per cent. 
These increases are measured against an increase of 
about 16 per cent in population and 25 per cent in 
jobs in the same period. 

Against these facts is arrayed the greatest problem 
the co mmuni ty college has in this field — ^the low 
prestige of occupational education. Thus far in its 
brief history the community college, while acknowl- 
edging its function and responsibility in occupational 



education, has failed to pursue this objective as 
aggressively as it has others. 

All groups are agreed, including parents, that the 
community college ought to offer a wide variety of 
occupational programs. However, these are always 
for “other people’s kids; my own are going to 

; or to medical school or law school”. This 

universal recognition of the necessity for occupa- 
tional education coupled with the inconsistent re- 
luctance to consider it for one’s own children is 
almost entirely a matter of prestige. It is difficult 
for parents to confess to neighbors, to professional 
associates, or to social acquaintances that one’s son 
is learning to be an electronics technician; it is so 
much more prestigious to announce that “my son is 
studying electrical engineering”. Until social atti- 
tudes can be changed regarding occupational edu- 
cation it is not likely that the community college, 
even though dedicated to its responsibility in this 
field, will be able satisfactorily to fulfill this function. 

There is another common fallacy regarding oc- 
cupational education which is related to this matter 
of prestige. Whenever a shortage in skilled man- 
power is identified, either long- or short-range, the 
usual panacea is thought to be to “offer a program”. 
To “offer a program” seems to presume therefrom 
an instant flow of trained manpower, thus auto- 
matically ending the critical shortage. Certainly man- 
power cannot be trained without a training program. 
But it takes more than a program — ^there must be 
students in it. To recruit students into an occupa- 
tional program requires that it offer something in 
addition to education or training; some incentive is 
necessary which will make the occupation an attrac- 
tive choice. Naturally student interest and aptitude 
are factors, but seemingly more influential are in- 
tangibles such as prestige, glamour, or the prospects 
of better-than-average earnings. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 

The eighty-eighth Congress passed the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 which substantially liberal- 
ized and re-defined the older concepts of vocational 
education. It was a clear demonstration of Congres- 
sional vision and wisdom. With Congressional 
leadership it established modem goals and objec- 
tives for vocational education far in advance of the 
context of the status quo maintained by much of the 
country’s professional vocational education leader- 
ship. Most noteworthy was the clear Congressional 



intent to include community colleges within the 
scope and purview of Federally reimbursed voca- 
tional education. 

All Federal vocational education legislation is 
administered through individual state plans which 
must be approved by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. The new Act continues this legislative 
policy and requires that all state plans are to be re- 
written so as to introduce the modem concepts of 
the Act into each state’s vocational education pro- 
grams which are to qualify for Federal reimburse- 
ment. The revised Massachusetts plan meets the 
minimum provisions of the Act; otherwise it would 
not have been approved by the U.S. Office of 
Education. But the plan seems largely to ignore the 
community college as an important agency for the 
development of occupational education; rather, it 
seems to expect that the development needed in the 
state, and for which Federal funds are provided, will 
come largely through expansion of vocational edu- 
cation on the high school level, mainly in the area 
vocational schools. The plan shows little imagina- 
tion of the type needed for occupational education 
in a nuclear age. 

The philosophy of vocational education as re- 
flected in the Massachusetts state plan appears to be 
more largely the retention of the status quo than 
that of boldly venturing into new fields. It indicates 
the need for expansion of occupational education 
through area vocational schools on the secondary 
level — perpetuating the separation of vocational 
students from their contemporaries who remain in 
academic high schools, even though many of the 
students in the high schools may need occupational 
education just as badly as those accepted in the 
vocational schools. The plan emphasizes the con- 
tinuance of vocational education largely on the high 
school level in spite of evidence nationally that it is 
rapidly moving toward the post-high school years. It 
recognizes the community college in a perfunctory 
way and only where its mention could not be 
avoided to comply v/ith Federal regulations — ^but 
apparently relegates it to a second-rate position with 
respect to its potential contribution to occupational 
education. 

The emphasis in the plan is on schools devoted 
entirely to vocational education — separate schools 
apart from comprehensive high schools and com- 
munity colleges. This is in contrast with the recom- 
mendations of many leaders who believe that occu- 
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pational education for the years ahead should 
increasingly be provided in comprehensive institu- 
tions on both the high school and the post-high 
school level. 

It would appear to be logical and sensible to have 
spelled out in the state plan much more clearly than it 
is at present the part the community colleges should 
play in the occupational education program of the 
future. There is nothing in the present plan which 
precludes developments within the Commonwealth 
which are commensurate with its needs. These 
developments can take place if leaders desire it and 
work toward implementing it. Perhaps the most 
urgently needed element in the total picture is the 
will to make the changes. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

These are some of the conclusions concerning the 
development of occupational education in Massa- 
chusetts community colleges: 

1. Meeting the occupational needs of the Com- 
monwealth through educational programs 
which properly belong in the community col- 
leges will require a wide range of curriculums 
covering a wide occupational spectrum. 

2. These curriculums will require that a substan- 
tial proportion of the learning takes place 
through the use of physical equipment other 
than books, such as shops and laboratories. 

3. A state-wide master plan is needed for the 
development and allocation of vocational and 
occupational curriculum offerings throughout 
the state at various levels and under several 
different jurisdictions. 

4. The curriculum offerings of the state-wide 
community college system should reflect the 
occupational needs of the Commonwealth 
and of the placement market adjacent thereto. 

5. Close cooperation will be desirable between 
the community colleges and their “feeder” 
high schools in setting up admission stan- 
dards, in keeping high school counselors in- 
formed concerning community college offer- 
ings, and in assisting the high schools to 
develop “tracks” or core curriculums for stu- 
dents who will undertake occupational cur- 
riculums in the community colleges. 



6. The community colleges will need to keep in 
close touch with other emerging developments 
in the field of vocational education, especially 
those of area vocational schools. 

7. Present legislation (Section 26, Chapter 572, 
Acts of 1965) permits the award of the 
Associate in Applied Science degree to gradu- 
ates of curriculums operated in vocational 
schools. This legal possibility, even though 
remote, could dilute the standing and dignity 
of the Associate degree. It is recommended 
that the State Board of Education and the 
Board of Higher Education undertake a ser- 
ious study and complete review of this policy 
in the light of national practices. One solution 
might be to amend Section 26 so as to 
remove the clause authorizing the degree of 
Associate in Applied Science and to transfer 
this authority to the Board of Regional Com- 
munity Colleges. 

8. Qualifications for teachers of subjects pecu- 
liar to the occupational curriculums need to 
be studied carefully and developed in such a 
way that occupational competency as well as 
academic competency will be assured. 

9. Massachusetts should take steps to provide 
appropriate pre-employment teacher educa- 
tion in the several occupational fields as well 
as professional improvement programs on an 
in-service basis. 

10. Physical plant and equipment utilized for 
occupational instruction must reflect current 
practices in business, industry and other areas 
of gainful employment for which students are 
being trained. 

11. Research and development services are as 
important to occupational education in com- 
munity colleges as they are to business and 
industry. 

12. The services of advisory committees should 
be utilized in the planning and implementa- 
tion of the occupational education programs 
in the community colleges. 

13. Close working relationships should be de- 
veloped between the Board of Regional Com- 
munity Colleges and the Division of Employ- 
ment Security. 
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14. Close working relationships are needed be- 
tween the Board of Regional Community 
Colleges and the Bureau of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

15. Procedures for the evaluation of results of the 



occupational programs should be incorpor- 
ated in the overall planning. 

16. K full use is to be made of available Federal 
funds for vocational education, matching 
funds must be appropriated by the state. 



THE 1965 STATUS OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Policies Governing their Establishment and Facilities 

Under an initial Board policy, colleges were to be 
established in temporary facilities (temporary being 
defined as five to seven years) ; sites and permanent 
facilities were to be planned and funded later. Effec- 
tive with the two new colleges established in the fall 
of 1966, this policy was modified to the extent that 
new colleges were to be initiated in new facilities to 
be built quickly to SCSD specifications (School Con- 
struction Systems Development) and expanded in 
relatively small increments as the colleges grew. 
Although the policy was changed, the net practical 
effect was unchanged: both colleges established 
under the new policy (Bristol and Massasoit) started 
in temporary facilities, as did the nine colleges estab- 
lished under the original policy. 

The old policy and the new policy as it has thus 
far developed have had certain advantages: 

1. Community college services have been made 
available to a large segment of the people of 
the Commonwealth very quickly. In the brief 
span of five years eight colleges were brought 
into being and in 1964-65 served an enroll- 
ment of 7,600 full-time equivalent students. 
An additional college was established (North 
Shore) in the fall of 1965 and two more 
opened in the fall of 1966 (Massasoit and 
Bristol). 

2. The capital investment per student in tem- 
porary plant has been minimal and can be 
amortized over the interim between the open- 
ing of the college and occupancy of a new 
permanent campus. 

3. It has permitted empirical planning of per- 
manent facilities instead of hypothetical plan- 
ning. With the college in operation during the 
pl annin g period, it is possible to plan from 
known data about the student body, the 
service area and curriculum needs rather than 
from statistics, projections, and guesses (even 



though “educated”) about these important 
factors. 

But there are offsetting disadvantages in this 
policy which are now evident: 

1. While facilities have been provided and the 
renovations have been excellent, the fact re- 
mains that the college plants are very old and 
in most cases unattractive, especially in con- 
trast to the new and attractive high schools 
fro m which many of the students come. This 
prejudices the image of the local community 
college in the eyes of the general public, par- 
ents and students. Regardless of the excellence 
of education which goes on inside the plant, it 
is impossible fully to communicate this excel- 
lence unless it is reflected in the quality of the 
facilities. 

2. While no plant is completely inadequate, on 
the other hand none of the plants is entirely 
adequate to permit the college to fulfill its 
function. Each plant may have some facilities 
which are outstanding, but each also laclK 
entirely or is conspicuously inadequate in 
some necessary feature. To generalize, in 
most of the colleges the libraries are substan- 
dard both as to the size of the collection of 
instructional materials and as to student seat- 
ing. Student service areas including lounges, 
study areas, food service and bookstores, are 
for the most part unsatisfactory, yet in a 
commuting college, in contrast with a residen- 
tial college, nothing is more important than 
these facilities. 

3. The temporary nature of the facilities and the 
usually heavy investment in specialized in- 
structional space and equipment required for 
occupational curriculums has inhibited the 
development of these programs which are a 
unique part of the community college “mis- 
sion”. 
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4. Almost without exception, the renovations, 
whether of space or equipment, have not been 
ready on schedule. Many intangibles affect 
this, of course, but the fact remains that a 
new institution has significantly larger handi- 
caps if it does not have access to its plant as 
scheduled. At least three of the ei^t colleges 
have had complete moves from “temporary” 
to other “temporary” accommodations (Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, Quinsigamond and Holyoke). 
Others have had to conduct parts of their 
program in borrowed or rented facilities until 
the “temporary” plant was ready for occu- 
pancy. While these problems have been met 
by administrative and instructional imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness, the fact remains 
that it has been a “make do” situation which 
has often diverted energies from more impor- 
tant problems of new institutions. 

5. An old plant, even thou^ renovated, is ex- 
pensive to operate and maintain. 

6. An old plant, even though renovated, is not 
planned for the purpose it is to serve, and to 
this extent cramps the full development of the 
college purpose and potentiaL 

7. Most of the temporary plants are too small to 
accommodate the potential enrollment. They 
are too small to permit the development of 
comprehensive programs. Thus, the colleges 
have had to restrict enrolhnent to the number 
of students which the facilities could accom- 
modate. This results in a violation of the 
philosophical “open door” concept to which 
the community college is dedicated. 

8. Space limitations have restricted curricular 
offerings and thus prevented the colleges from 
fulfilling their mission to provide a compre- 
hensive program. Also restricted have been 
the occupational curriculums which would 
make a total program more comprehensive, 
and in turn better serve more students from 
the region. 

9. In a temporarjf plant specialized facilities are 
almost always inadequate to one degree or 
another. Every college is lacking in some 
specialized facilities (even though the nature 
of the original plant may have permitted one 
or another type to be provided adequately). 



Examples are: libraries, faculty offices, labor- 
atories and/or shops, auditoriums, student 
centers, food service, gymnasia, etc. Some 
colleges are even lacking in ordinary class- 
rooms. 

On balance, the policy of initiating new colleges 
in old plants has probably restricted the full de- 
velopment of the community college potential in its 
region or has made it difficult or impossible to 
attain a desirable level of quality. Althou^ the 
matter of plant is a capital item, the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the plant is reflected in operating 
costs: 

1. Old plant is costly to maintain and operate; 
operating funds have to be diverted from an 
educational purpose to maintain and operate 
the plant. 

2. To the extent old plant (capital) prevents the 
college from fulfilling its purpose, per student 
costs (operating) may be held down. Ex- 
ample: unlimited library funds are of no use 
if there is not adequate space to service or 
stack the collection or for student use of the 
books. (This may be the reason why the 
library appropriations have been inadequate.) 

The final Report of the Willis Commission puts 

the matter this way (p. 106) : 

The regional community colleges have benefitted 
from strong leadership. By design these institu- 
tions were willing to get started with meager initial 
resources both to speed their initiation and to 
per mi t an initial development of programs prior to 
the design of buildings to serve the needs of the 
programs. These limited facilities have served 
more as a challenge than as a deterrent to the 
directors (presidents). Such a challenge, if it long 
persists, could wear thin. (Emphasis added). 

Libraries 

One very significant shortcoming of the com- 
munity college plants is the library, both as to the 
size of the book collection and as to student seat- 
ing capacity. The minimum collection, according 
to the American Library Association, should be 
20,000 volumes. While this figure may be some- 
what hi^, particularly for new colleges and those 
with enrollments of under 500, it certainly is not 
an exorbitant standard for colleges of over 500. 
Also, such a level should be reached very quickly 
after the college is established. To delay the accu- 
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mulation of a satisfactory collection simply denies 
adequate library services to whole generations of 
community college students — ^since a “generation” in 
this case is only two years. Several of the older col- 
leges are approaching 10,CJ0 volumes; these are 
among the larger colleges, yet their collections are 
less than half the minimum number. The current 
level of the Commonwealth’s appropriation simply 
will not permit the acquisition of library materials 
at a satisfactory rate; the present appropriation of 
$100,000* for all the colleges should be at least 
doubled and preferably trebled. In addition, there 
should be an initial appropriation for each new 
college of $50,000 instead of the present allotment 
of $25,000. 

As to seating, the library should provide for 
25-30 per cent of the student body. In a residen- 
tial college, library seating is probably satisfactory 
at the lower end of this range; in that case, students 
have on-campus dormitory rooms where they can 
study. In a commuting college, the library seating 
need is at the upper limits of the suggested range, 
since usually students have no place but the library 
for on-campus study. It is wise also to have needed 
additional study areas distributed conveniently 
throughout the campus. 



Table 1. Comparison of Library and Auditorium 
Capacities, 1964-65. 



College 

Berkshire 
Mass. Bay 
Cape Cod 
Northern Essex 
Greenfield 
Qainsigamond 
Holyoke 
Mt. Wachusett 



Library Auditorium 
% of % of 

Full-time Student Student 

Enrollment Capacity Body Capacity Body 



498 


85 


17.1 


540 


108.4 


845 


100 


11.8 


400 


47.3 


446 


48 


10.8 


325 


72.9 


518 


84 


16.2 


245 


47.3 


296 


38 


12.8 


250 


84.5 


552 


128 


23.2 


165 


29.9 


652 


50 


7.7 


1,000 


153.4 


219 


70 


32.0 


200 


91.3 



A glance at the accompanying table will give a 
quick summary of the seating adequacy of commu- 
nity college libra.ries, and a comparison with audi- 
torium seating. While auditoriums are important 
facilities, it is not expected that they provide seat- 
ing capacity for the entire student body (indeed they 
cannot do so for long with the current rate of 
growth) even though the primary function of the 
auditorium is as an instructional lecture hall. 

‘ For FY ’68 the appropriation for this purpose has been 
increased to $15iD,0()0. 



Naturally, a good-sized auditorium is an asset to 
the college as a community service facility, but it 
is scarcely worth the capital investment for this 
purpose alone. The funds would be much better 
utilized in providing adequate libraries. 

Staffing 

Staffing of community colleges is governed by 
certain budgetary regulations imposed by the legis- 
lature: 

1. Only two administrative positions are author- 
ized: a president and an assistant to the 
president.^ 

2. All other professional positions, including 
such administrative and/or non-instructional 
services as deans and directors, librarians, 
counselors and guidance officers, business 
managers, admissions officers and registrars, 
as well as teachers, are authorized as instruc- 
tional positions at a ratio of 18:1 of pro- 
jected full-time enrollment. In short, if the 
college is to have librarians and counselors 
and administrative services other than a pres- 
ident and his assistant, these positions must 
be “diverted” from instructional (classroom 
teaching) positions. 

Practically, the 18:1 ratio resembles the high 
school more closely than college practice. If budget- 
ing must be done on this basis, the highest ratio 
consistent with quality education is sixteen students 
to each instructor. In the interest of getting a new 
system started off on a proper foundation of quality 
a more realistic ratio is 15:1 or even 14:1. The 
Commonwealth has already acknowledged the in- 
adequacy of the 18:1 ratio: nursing curriculums in 
community colleges are staffed at 10:1 and tech- 
nical curriculums (of which there are many in 
community colleges) have been staffed at 13:1 for 
several years in the state’s bvo four-year technical 
institutes. 

But the situation is even worse than the 18:1 
ratio would indicate, since it is not confined to 
instmctors. To provide the absolute essentials of 

2 3n the Supplemental Budget for FY ’67 a librarian 
and one or more deans, depending on college size, were 
autliorized as administrative positions for each college. 
Since these were authorized in a supplemental budget and 
since they were designated as “02” positions (temporary) 
instead of “01” positions (permMent) it is not known 
whether this represents a change in budget policy. 
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administrative and non-instructional services, teach- 
ing positions have had to be diverted. The impact is 
two-fold and bad: 

1. The actual classroom ratio rises from the 
budgeted 18:1 to something above it. The 
average class size (a function of student- 
faculty ratio but not to be confused witli it) 
per college in academic 1964-65 ranged be- 
tween 21:9 (Greenfield) and 30:9 (Mt. 
Wachusett). The state-wide average of all 
college averages was 26:2, but the median of 
all college averages was 27:5. 

2. The instructional salaries which a college can 
afford to divert are simply inadequate to 
recruit personnel with requisite specialized 
training. The early years of a college is the 
tim e when the strongest (and most expen- 
sive) staff is needed to establish initial poli- 
cies, practices, procedures and precedents for 
the college. K these are not done properly at 
the outset the damage to quality is likely to 
be permanent. For example, the diversion of 
a fine En^sh teacher to act as a part-time 
librarian will almost certainly result in a weak 
library. The reverse is also true: to employ a 
well-trained librarian only to be diverted to 
part-time instruction is to weaken both in- 
struction and the library. Similarly, a good 
counselor is not likely to be an adequate 
psychology teacher and vice versa. 

Faculties 

In spite of the less-than-ideal working conditions 
in the temporary facilities described, and a salary 
schedule which is rapidly becoming non-competi- 
tive, the community colleges have assembled extra- 
ordinarily strong faculties, both full- and part-time. 
Except in one category (number of doctor’s de- 
grees) the combined faculties are outstanding as 
community college faculties and equal in all criteria 
of excellence to those in most four-year colleges. 
Ninety-three per cent have advanced degrees and 
100 per cent have bachelor’s degrees or hi^er. 
Fully 20 per cent of all faculty not already possess- 
ing a Ph.D. at the time studied were actively 
wo rkin g toward their next hi^er degree. 

An interesting note is that all of the faculty 
analyzed had at least a bachelor’s degree. It is not 
unusual in community colleges to find a low percen- 



tage of faculty members without degrees. The 
waiver of the usual degree requirement is reasonable 
since in many specialized fields, especially in occu- 
pational technologies, colleges do not grant degrees J 
also it is not unusual in some fields such as art and 
music to find that professional and artistic compe- 
tency has been earned by private study. 

The statistics revesi other characteristics that 
bespeak faculty excellence: Sv*) per cent have had 
previous college teaching experience, including 28 
per cent whose previous experience has been in 
junior or community colleges (an unusually high 
figure); 91 per cent have had some previous teach- 
ing experience at one level or another. Twenty-five 
per cent of the faculty members earned academic 
honors as part of their professional preparation. 
Another very significant fact is that 88 per cent held 
degrees which were appropriate to the academic 
disciplines in which they were teaching. Eighty-two 
per cent have had career experience other than 
teaching: 20 per cent in business and management, 
10 per cent in research, 5 per cent in engineering 
and 4 per cent in government. 

Admissions and Enrollments 

Analysis of survey data revealed interesting infor- 
mation regarding emoUment, attrition and retention 
of students and academic policies governing these 
aspects of the colleges. 

Since the first community college was established 
in the fall of 1960, the growth to a total enrollment 
of 7,600 students in the system in a five-year period 
tes tifie s to the urgent need in the Commonwealth 
for educational services of the community college 
type and level. Obviously, this growth is a result of 
the growth of each institution and of the number of 
institutions. One can only conjecture as to what 
might have been the growth of the community 
college system had not the colleges been hampered 
by delays in renovation schedules, by inadequacies 
of temporary plant and facilities (as these affect 
both gross capacity and curriculum development) 
and by insufficient staffing (imposed by budgetary 
policies over which the Board had no control). 

Study of the data regarding the “admissions 
sequence” from application to enrollment revealed 
interesting facts. First to be noted is the astounding 
increase in the number of applications in 3 years; 
218 per cent. Part of this increase is accounted for 
by the establishment of three new colleges within 
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the period 1963-65. The increase which these new 
colleges contributed to the total increase is ample 
testimony to the urgent need of commimity college 
services in those areas of the Commonwealth as yet 
uaserved. But even if the new colleges are excluded, 
the increase of applications is still 122 per cent. 

Some of the applicants, however, are not “quali- 
fied” for admission, even though the colleges pre- 
sume to operate on an “open door” policy. Each 
college defines “qualified” according to its own 
standards and judgments as to the capabilities and 
academic record necessary for success in the com- 
munity college or in the particular curriculum which 
the applicant has selected. It is quite evident from 
the data that in general if an applicant is “qualified” 
he is also “notified” (that is, admitted). Thus, it 
follows that “qualified” is redefined by the college 
from year to year to adjust the number of applica- 
tions to the number who can be “notified” (ad- 
mitted); and the number that can be admitted 
depends upon the availability of student spaces and 
curriculum. The limitations of space, facilities, staff 
and curriculum by which the colleges have been 
handicapped has prevented them from really extend- 
ing the “open door” opportunity to all who sou^t 
it. It would seem that for many applicants the door 
to post-high school education is “opened” only by 
the traditional four-year liberal arts keys: College 
Boards, college preparatory high school diploma, 
“adequate scores”, “potential”, and a prognosis of 
success. 

Another point to be noted is the loss between 
those applicants who are admitted and those who 
ultimately enioU. This loss ranges between 12 per 
cent (Quinsigamond, ’63) and 33 per cent 
(Northern Essex and Holyoke, ’65). On a system- 
wide basis the loss ranges from 15 per cent (’63) to 
nearly 30 per cent (’65). Taking into account the 
inevitable and legitimate changes of plans among 
students and their families, unanticipated financial 
handicaps which dictate decisions to go to work 
rather than go to college, illness, family moves from 
the community, etc., the percentage loss seems 
higher than it ought to be. Another factor account- 
ing for this loss is the problem of multiple applica- 
tions and the choice by the applicant of a four-year 
college, if he can be admitted, in preference to the 
community college. The compounded effect of the 
shortage of college “student spaces” and the in- 
creasing social and economic motivations to attend 



college has encouraged the hedging technique of 
multiple applications. A further disturbing phe- 
nomenon is that the rate of loss between admission 
and enrollment has been consistently increasing, at 
least as appears from this three-year study: on a 
system-wide basis, 15.3 per cent loss in ’63, 24.3 
per cent in ’64 and 28.9 per cent in ’65. 

Taking the data as a whole, it appears that 
typically between the fall and spring semesters there 
is about a 20 per cent attrition of those who enroll 
in the first but do not enroll in the second semester. 
Typically the spring registration is about 15 per cent 
smaller than the fall semester. The main reason for 
dropping out between semesters (about 60 per 
cent) seems to be academic suspension. About 25 
per cent of the drop-outs seem to be for economic 
reasons and about 10 per cent for personal reasons. 

Other facts concerning the current status of com- 
munity colleges: 

1. About 35 per cent of the enrollment is in 
liberal arts and an additional 25 per cent in 
“general,” which is likely to be a terminal 
(non-transfer) liberal art curriculum. 

2. The division of enrollment between transfer 
and terminal curriculum^ is 44 per cent in 
the former and 56 per cent in the latter. 

3. The total enrollment is about two-thirds 
freshmen and one-third sophomores, which is 
typical of junior and community colleges gen- 
erally. 

4. Of the 1,277 degrees which have been 
awarded through 1965, 45 per cent have 
been in liberal arts, 16 per cent in the general 
curriculum, 15 per cent in secretarial, 8 per 
cent in business management and 5 per cent 
in electronics; the remaining 11 per cent have 
been scattered among six other curriculums. 

5. Community’ colleges have transferred students 
to 104 senior institutions. Many of these have 
gone to the University of Massachusetts, 
which has established a most receptive and 
hospitable policy toward community college 
graduates. After the University, the state col- 
leges, have received the largest number of 
community college graduates in spite of the 
fact that transfer relationships have not 
always been easy to arrange. Northeastern 
University, Boston University and Suffolk 
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University have been the principal private 
institutions receiving community college grad- 
uates. 

Placement of Gradaates 

The colleges report similar success with place- 
ment of graduates of occupational curriculums. 
Testifying to the need for this kind and level of 
education as well as to the excellence of the curric- 
ulums designed for technician jobs, every college 
reports “100 per cent placement” of occupational 
graduates, after deducting those who elect to con- 
tinue their education, enter the military or otherwise 
postpone entry into the labor market. Another 
important note is that occupational graduates are 
placed in jobs which are in the field of their training 
and at the level for which the curriculum was 
designed. 

Some occupational graduates are continuing their 
education on a full-time basis. Although the com- 
munity college occupational curriculum is not de- 
signed for transfer to senior colleges, the fact that 
some graduates do continue their education through 
transfer is commendable. It indicates that the 
quality of content and instruction is truly hi.i^er 
education in level. It further indicates that the 
college is fulfilling its “screening” function in identi- 
fying and encouraging those students who should 
continue rather than stop short of their educational 
potential. 

Many other occupational graduates are continu- 
ing their education on a part-time basis. This sug- 
gests that the community colleges are motivating 
their students toward education as a continuing 
process. To continue education on a part-time basis 
assumes, of course, that the student lives in a metro- 
politan community where educational opportunities 
are available in the evenings and on Saturday. 
Unfortunately, these educational services are not 
as readily availr’de in more rural communities. 

Operating Costs 

The per student cost in 1966-67 for the state as a 
whole was $635.01, of which the Commonwealth 
provided $435.01 and the student himself paid 
$200 as tuition. Note that Central Office costs and 
“seed money” (defined as operating funds spent 
before the college opened for classes) are excluded 
from these figures; “special capital outlay” for 
equipment and library is included. Costs ranged 



from a low of $512.03 (Northern Essex) to a high 
of $881.37 (Massasoit). Such divergences are to be 
expected since costs depend upon such variables as 
the cost of plant operation including rentals, the 
nature of the college program, the size of the 
enrollment and the costs of instruction in terms of 
faculty salaries (an “old” faculty will have earned 
higher steps on the salary schedule than a “young” 
faculty). The differences of costs cannot be ac- 
counted for solely on these bases, however. Much of 
the disparity is found in different rates of budget 
support. The ratio between the highest and lowest 
cost per student is 172.13 per cent; if the students’ 
contribution is subtracted ($200 per student) leav- 
ing only the state’s support, the ratio is more 
disparate: 218.36 per cent. 

The amount of state support is grossly inade- 
quate. In these days of inflation the minimum cost 
per student should be nearer $900 (of which the 
state’s share would be $700). Many states are now 
supporting their community colleges at the $900 
level or higher. 

If eight states (Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, Maryland, New York, and includ- 
ing Massachusetts) can be sufficiently representative 
to be called a “national average”, the calculated 
average based on the state’s average, weighted by the 
number of institutions in operation, results as fol- 
lows: 

1963 - 64 — $ 662.54 

1964 - 65 — 600.65 
Weighted 2-year average — 639.36 

The question now emerges, is the mere attain- 
ment of the “national” average adequate to permit 
the community colleges of Massachusetts to func- 
tion at the level of quality expected of them? The 
answer to this question is quite clearly. No. There 
are two major reason.^ why “national” or state-wide 
comparisons are an insufficient background against 
which to measure the adequacy of the Common- 
wealth’s effort. 

1. Massachusetts community colleges are a new 
system (1960); other states used as basis of 
comparison have older systems, or at least 
have older individual components in a new 
system which would tend to lower state-wide 
per student costs. 

2. Certain Massachusetts policies, whether es- 
tablished by the Board of Regional Com- 
munity Colleges or imposed by other state 
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agencies, have been inimical to the fullest 
development and highest quality in the com- 
munity colleges. 

In 1964-65 the oldest College (Berkshire) was 
five years old; of the rest, three were four years old, 
one was three years old, one was two years old and 
two were in their jfirst year of operation. 

Relatively, all the colleges are very small. In 
1963-64, enrollment range was 220-705, average 
434; in 1964-65, the range was 219-845, average 
503; in 1965-66, the range was 423-1,210, average 
664; in 1966-67, the range was 321-1,222, average 
795. These are very small colleges by any standard 
of measurement. 

The significance of this is twofold: 

1. Start-up and development costs in the early 
years of a new college are (or are normally 
expected to be) very high relative to the 
operating costs of a mature, well-developed 
institution. 

2. The student costs in a small institution 
are higher than in one which has reached 
optimum size. 

For these reasons per student operating costs in 
Massachusetts should be expected to exceed any 
kind of average cost by substantial margins. 

While it is not an absolute rule that the early 
years of a college are high cost years, it is a sound 
generalization. In the early years expenditures for 
equipment and library and administrative costs are 
expected to be heavy since to offer a fully compre- 
hensive program from the beginning requires admin- 
istrative and instructional services equal to a fully 
developed college. To the extent that these are 
lacking, the first generations of students are denied 
educational quality. To offer a quality program in 
the early years of a college requires that labora- 
tories and shops be fully equipped, library facilities 
be adequate, all courses in the published curriculum 
be offered, guidance, counseling and student per- 
sonnel services be fully staffed and functioning, etc., 
just as in the mature years. All this is accomplished 
only at a high per student cost. In any institution 



there is an irreducible core of administrative and 
instructional services. Administrative and clerical 
functions must be performed regardless of size; 
plant must be maintained, courses taught even if 
sections are not full, the library staffed, etc. If a 
quality program is to be provided, the costs per 
student in a small college will obviously be higher 
than in a larger college. Massachusetts community 
colleges are small! 

The point of these arguments is obvious: if the 
Co mm onwealth of Massachusetts is to have a sys- 
tem of high quality community colleges to serve the 
youth of the state, it will cost money. It is not 
sufficient to bring the expenditure per student up to 
some kind of “national” average. A figure of $900 
per student in these days is certainly not excessive. 
Some states already base appropriations for their 
co mmuni ty college systems on this figure (Mary- 
land, for instance) and others, (New York) spend 
substantially more than this — $1,000-$!, 100 per 
student for new, rapidly grov/ing colleges and even 
more if there is a heavy proportion of occupational 
education in the curriculum. 

Naturally, no one would admit to a goal of less 
than top quality colleges. Certainly a college cannot 
achieve a high level of quality without adequate 
financial support. But a word of caution is in 
order— money itself does not produce or guarantee 
quality. It only makes quality possible. Given ade- 
quate support, the responsibility for quality lies with 
the professional staff of the colleges. 

Through FY ’65 the Commonwealth had appro- 
priated $5,950,754 and spent $3,133,961 by way 
of capital investment in the community college 
program. Some of the unexpended appropriations 
are from recent (FY ’64 and ’65) appropriations to 
construct permanent campuses. Excluding the ap- 
propriation for this Master Plan study and for the 
construction of permanent campuses, the Common- 
wealth has appropriated $4,192,154 for the “start- 
up” cost of nine community colleges, including the 
renovation of their temporary facilities, their equip- 
ment and library collections. For a state that ex- 
pects quality in education, this is an extraordinarily 
low capital investment per student! 
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CUBRICULUM 



Common to all of the community colleges are 
transfer liberal arts and pre-business administration 
curriculums. A number of reasons account for 
this: 

1. These are the curriculums most often re- 
quested by applicants. 

2. They are the least expensive to offer in terms 
of space, equipment and specialized instruc- 
tion^ facilities. 

3. They are the easiest to offer since they are 
already familiar to students, parents, high 
school guidance officers and faculties of the 
colleges. 

Liberal Arts 

Liberal arts is basis to most upper division 
academic majors. It is also a frequent preadmis- 
sion prerequisite to professional objectives and 
professional schools of universities. Thus, two 
years of liberal arts is the most useful of community 
college offering since it is elected as necessary for 
the academic objectives of a very large proportion 
of community college students whose career choices 
or professional ambitions require a minimum of a 
baccalaureate degree. Even if students in liberal arts 
do not continue into the upper division, their two 
years in community college have been beneficial in 
the way college education is supposed to be benefi- 
cial: broadening of background and freeing the 
mind for a richer personal life and for improved 
effectiveness as citizen, consumer, family member 
and social being. 

In Massachusetts the transfer relationships be- 
tween the community colleges and the State Univer- 
sity are excellent, largely because the administrative 
leadership of the University has taken the initiative 
in recognizing the role and function of the com- 
munity colleges and articulating these with those of 
the University. In general, the same comment 
applies to private colleges and universities. Transfer 
problems so far seem to have been most acute with 
the state colleges and the technological institutes. 
Because of the growing flow of community college 
graduates who will wish to transfer to senior institu- 
tions, it is urgent that transfer procedures be system- 



ized and made routine as early as possible, especially 
with public institutions. 

Occupational Education 

On the occupational side of the community col- 
lege curriculum the colleges of the Commonwealth 
have been most severely restricted by limitations of 
space, facilities, equipment and staff. All colleges 
now offer some occupational curriculums but these 
understandably are likely to be in “non-equipment” 
fields, such as secretarial and business management 
in its various sub-divisions — accounting, retail mer- 
chandising, etc. These are occupational fields which 
require a minimum of equipment and specialized 
instructional faculties and for the most part can be 
taught in space and by faculty which are used in 
other fields. Also, most colleges offer a general 
technical occupational curriculum either alone or in 
combination with other transfer or occupational 
objectives which will satisfy the educational needs 
of the region and can be provided within the 
college’s limitations of space, staff and equipment. 

Each of the colleges is well advanced with plans 
for more adequate occupational education services 
which will be inaugurated whenever the physical 
requirements of the programs can be met. Each of 
these programs is well-reasoned and appropriate to 
the comprehensive community college curriculum. 

There is likely to be a core of occupational 
curriculums common to most colleges. These wUl be 
aimed at occupations Vt^hich are so universal that 
they are common to all or most business, industry 
and government categories; the education is appli- 
cable and “saleable” whether inside the community 
college region or state-wide or nationally. These 
curriculums have broad student appeal. Finally, 
they are generally low-cost, “non-equipment cur- 
riculums, not requiring too much in the way of 
specialized faculty and instructional facilities or 
equipment. 

To be specific, every college will need curricu- 
lums in secretarial science since the skills learned 
therein are universally applicable and in continuous, 
urgent and increasing demand despite the inroads of 
automation. Another need is a non-transfer curricu- 
lum in general business management. In the intensi- 
fying demand for health services encouraged by new 
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knowledge, new concepts of health standards and 
the ability to pay for additional services, plus 
Federal and state programs for those who cannot 
pay, the need for RN nurses and dental assistants 
and similar health-related specialists is limitless. 
The principal restraint upon the addition of these 
curriculums to all college programs is the inade" 
quacy in quantity and quality of clinical facilities in 
tie community and their availability to assist in 
education for these occupations. On the technical 
side, comparable to general business management, 
is a curriculum in general engineering technology. 
Such a curriculum could have specialized second- 
year options in mechanical or electrical after a 
common core freshman year. 

Finally, there is another curriculum which is 
rapidly achieving the stature of universality in its 
relation to the accelerating trend toward automa- 
tion: data processing. Much of this curriculum can 
be basic; it does not need to be sophisticated to the 
extent of specific applications. It can even be tau^t 
without an elaborate “hardware” installation, 
although this is likely to result in a level of training 
below desired objectives. Data processing as a cur- 
riculum common to all or most colleges is practical 
if the equipment problem can be solved. There are a 
number of approaches which can minimize the 
problem. It would be impractical to recommend 
such a curriculum in all colleges if it required a 
complete and self-sufl&cient installation in each col- 
lege. But there are ways of planning access to 
equipment in business, industry or government 
already in the community just as local hospitals and 
dentists’ oflices are used as clinical facilities in 
health-related curriculums. Another possibility not 
too visionary is that there could be a state-wide 
computer and data processing installation with 
which the college could tie-in with a minimum low- 
cost compatible component installation of its own. 

Community colleges in the city of Boston and the 
surrounding suburban areas will find their curricu- 
lum “mix” dictated not only by local community 
needs but by the needs of the total metropolitan 



area since these regions are commuter-oriented 
toward employment in the city. And obviously the 
city and its environs, roughly defined as inside the 
peripheral route 128 , can absorb more community 
college graduates than the urban colleges can 
supply. Some of the curriculums which would seem 
to be worthy of consideration in a suburban college, 
even though perhaps not justified on a community 
(regional) basis, would be those in the banking, 
real estate, insurance and finance fields; those 
dir ectly related to government employment at 
various levels; and those related to service trades 
industries, such as commercial art, fashion design, 
medical illustration and advertising. 

Continuing Education. 

Service to the community in terms of evening, 
part-time and short courses is a major responsibility 
of the community college. It is in this category that 
the real flexibility and adaptability of the college to 
the myriad and ever-changing educational needs of 
the cGfmnu nit y_Jregion) are tested. The modem 
economy and technoiogyTsTHcmng-^dr-changing.^ 
rapidly that education must be a continuous 
process. In a working career lifetime, now and in 
the future, a person will change jobs several times 
and may even change careers as often as four or five 
times. Each of these changes is likely to require new 
training, retraining or refreshing. Many agencies, 
from the local to the Federal levels, will be involved 
with this problem. It will be the responsibility of the 
community college to keep abreast of the needs and 
of the part which each agency is playing in accom- 
modating to these needs, and to identify its own role 
of service wit hin the- total complex. Co-operation 
with other agencies will be imperative; MDTA and 
the Economic Opportunity programs are only two 
examples. The means of meeting needs will require 
nev/ and imaginative thinking unfettered by tradi- 
tion. Lectures, seminars, symposia, short courses, 
offered on-campus and off-campus at any time of 
day or day of the week, are but a brief list of the 
means of meeting the problems. 



PROPICTED ENROLLMENTS AND PRIORITIES 



One of the problems of ^|naster planning for the 
future of an organization or system already partially 
in being is the point or period of time as of which to 
make the measurements and to project the plan. It 
would be easy if it could be assumed that everything 



which had gone on prior to the selected point of 
time was fixed and firm and that which was to come 
was subject to planning and completely without pre- 
judgments or commitments. In the case of the 
regional community colleges neither of these 
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assumptions is true since the system is partially in 
being and going forward. For purposes of this 
study, the dates arbitrarily selected as points of time 
were June 30, 1965, and/or the academic or fiscal 
period 1964-65 ending on this date. As of that time 
there were eight community colleges which had 
already been operating from one to five years: 



Berkshire (Pittsfield) 1960 

Massachusetts Bay (Boston) 1961 

Cape Cod (Hyannis) 1961 

Northern Essex (Haverhill) 1961 

Greenfield 1962 

Quinsigamond (Worcester) 1963 

Holyoke* 1964 

Mount Wachusett (Gardner) 1964 



* Had been operated as a municipal junior college since 
1946; entered the state Community College system in 1964. 

One additional college was planned to open in 
the fall of 1965 (North Shore, at Beverly); and 
during the period of this Master Plan study two 
more colleges were committed by the Board of 
Regional Conununity Colleges and planned to open 
in the fall of 1966 (Bristol, at Fall River and 
Massasoit, at Brockton). Bristol was planned in the 
original Master Plan (1958) as “Southeast Massa- 
chusetts”; Massasoit was to be recommended in the 
new Master Plan as “South Suburban.” 

Criteria for Definition of Regions 

By definition, the working unit for this study had 
to be a “region” since by statute the community 
colleges are regional colleges. There being no means 
of projecting educational “regions” by statistical or 
other scientific methods, empirical judgments were 
used to define and allocate regions. The validity of 
the selection was then tested by statistical and other 
data. The criteria used to define the regions were: 

1. Enough regions (colleges) to place com- 
munity college services within reach of 95 per 
cent of the population. 

2. As few regions as possible in order to mini- 
mize capital and operating costs and to assure 
institutions large enough to be economically 
truly comprehensive in their programs. The 
criteria of “large enough” were defined as: 

a. A potential initial (freshmen only) enroll- 
ment of at least 300 students 

b. A potential enrollment of 750 students 
after two years of operation and of 2,000 
after 10 years 



c. A potential upper limit of enrollment of 
5,000 except in urban Boston where the 
upper limit would be 7,500 

d. Commuting time not to exceed 45 min- 
utes or 30 miles 

The use of the concept of the region is necessary 
but very limited. It is necessary only for the statu- 
tory reason that the Governor, in appointing the 
advisory boards of regional conununity colleges 
must select members who are “. . . residents of the 
region served by the college”. (Sec. 38, Ch. 737 
Acts of 1964). The only other practical use of the 
region is to provide a unit for statistical mampula- 
tion in this study and to make certain that the entire 
State is “covered” by assigning each of the 351 
cities and towns to a region. 

In this connection it is important to note a policy 
adopted by the Board of Regional Community 
Colleges to the effect that any resident may attend 
any of its community colleges. Such a policy is 
necessary since the curricular offerings will differ 
from college to college and a student desiring a 
curriculum not offered by the college in his region 
may travel to a college in another region which 
offers the program of his choice. Further, for per- 
sonal reasons of many sorts it might be more 
convenient, especially in the metropolitan region, 
for a student to attend a community college other 
than the one in the “region” of his residence. For 
example, it probably would be of equal convenience 
for a resident of Brookline to attend Massachusetts 
Bay, West Suburban, Northwest Suburban or South- 
east Suburban as well as Southwest Boston, the 
“region” which includes Brookline. 

Thus, it should be noted with particular emphasis 
that the definition of regions and the boundaries of 
regions for community college purposes has none of 
the significance of elementary or secondary school 
districts. The two concepts of “regions” and “dis- 
tricts” are not comparable in any way. 

An additional complicating factor in the defining 
of regions is the fact that eight colleges were already 
in operation and had established service areas of 
their own. In the western part of the Common- 
wealth where population is more sparse and the 
location of colleges in regional urban areas more 
obvious, this posed no special problem. But in the 
more densely populated eastern half of the Com- 
monwealth where community college services were 
inadequate, the definition of regions required the 
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subdivisioa of existing service areas into an addi- 
tional number of regions in order to plan for 
additional colleges which would meet the criteria 
enumerated above. 

Of the colleges previously established, the regions 
served by Berkshire, Cape Cod, Greenfield and 
Holyoke permitted little or no modification; the 
regions originally served by Massachusetts Bay, 
Northern Essex, Quinsigamond and Mount Wachu- 
sett were modified or subdivided in order to provide 
regions for additional colleges. 

Some of the factors considered in defining regions 

were: 

1. Total populations and the growth trends of 
population 

2. Numbers and trends of projected hi^ school 
giraduates 

3. B.ates and changes of rates of “college-going” 
by high school graduates 

4. Hi^ways and transportation networks, both 
present and planned 

5. “Natural” regions based on : 

a. Industry 

b. Business and retail markets 

c. Socio-economic homogeneity 

As a result of these studies sixteen regions were 
identified. (See accompanying map.) These 
included the eight regions in which colleges had 
already been established. The 1958 plan envisioned 



twelve colleges, including the eight already estab- 
lished; in addition, colleges were planned for North 
Shore (opened in the fall of 1965), South Shore, 
West Suburban, and Southeast Massachusetts 
(opened as Bristol Community C:ollege in the fall of 
1966). The present plan recommends four addi- 
tional colleges for a total of sixteen to be founded 
before 1975: Northwest Suburban, Southwest Sub- 
urban, South Suburban (opened as Massasoit 
Community College in the fall of 1966) and South- 
west Boston. A comparison of total populations of 
these regions for 1950, 1960 (U.S. Census) and 
1965 (Massachusetts State Census) and the rates of 
change between these dates is shown in Table 2; 
these data are analyzed by rate of change in Table 3 
and by gross population in Table 4. 

Basis of Enrollment Projections 

In projecting enrollments for the sixteen com- 
munity colleges recommended to be in operation in 
the next ten years, there are three very significant 
assumptions: 

1. All colleges are in full operation with com- 
prehensive curriculums fully developed; 

2. All colleges have adequate, fully operational 
permanent campuses and staffs, planned to 
house the curriculum and teach the potential 
enrollment, and with budgets sufficient to 
operate and maintain the program at a satis- 
factory level of support. 

3. An “open door” admissions policy. 
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Table 2. Population Statistics for Regional Community College Regions in thousands. 



Region 



1950® 



1960 ^ 



Berkshire* 

Massachusetts Bay* 

Cape Cod 

Northern Essex* 

Greenfield* 

Quinsigamond* 

Holyoke* 

Mt. Wachusett* 

North Shore 

South Shore 

Southeast Massachusetts . . . 

West Suburban 

Northwest Suburban (new). 
Southwest Suburban (new) . 
Southwest Boston (new) . . . 
South Suburban (new) 



per cent ± 
1950-1960 



1965® 



per cent ± 
1960-1965 



132.0 


142.1 


+ 6.9 


145.6 


+ 


2.4 


809.6 


739.7 


- 8.6 


663.3 


-10.3 


79.3 


106.4 


+34.1 


112.3 


+ 


5.5 


332.5 


349.6 


+ 5.1 


363.9 


+ 


4.1 


53.0 


55.1 


+ 4.0 


57.9 


+ 


5.2 


417.1 


450.8 


+ 8.1 


476.3 


+ 


5.7 


455.3 


532.3 


+16.9 


535.1 


+ 


.5 


154.3 


176.2 


+14.2 


172.9 


— 


1.9 


341.3 


392.8 


+15.1 


422.9 


+ 


7.7 


330.9 


377.2 


+14.0 


397.1 


+ 


5.3 


303.3 


309.5 


+ 2.0 


322.0 


+ 


4.1 


238.9 


329.3 


+37.8 


360.3 


+ 


9.4 


259.6 


345.7 


+33.2 


391.0 


+13.1 


142.9 


194.6 


4-36.2 


223.2 


+14.7 


453.1 


408.9 


- 9.8 


380.7 


— 


6.9 


186.2 


238.5 


+28.1 


270.8 


+13.6 



Total 


4,690.5 


5,148.6 


+ 9.8 


5,295.3 


+ 


2.8 


Average 

Median 


293.2 

281.5 


321.8 

337.5 


+ 9.8 
+19.9 


331.0 

362.1 


+ 

+ 


2.8 

7.3 



Figures from the U. S. Census (1950, 1960) and the Massachusetts Census (1965) are not comparable. This is due to ^fferent^^^^ 
nitions and enumeration methods. Kevin H. White, Secretary of the Commonwealth, explains it this way m the advanced report 
of the Massachusetts Decennial Census of 1965 : “The Federal Census enumerates each p^son where he is found on the ce^us day , 
regardless of whether he considers that municipality his permanent domicile or not. TI^ Decennial Census of Massachus^^ 
counts only those persons who claim to reside in a particular Massachusetts community. Hence, persons hving on muitary rwer- 
vations, students in educational institutions, and the like, are not enumerated in the S^te Census 

chusetts their permanent residence.” Obviously then, the comparability of the 1960/1965 figures would be Iks vahd for those 
regions in which “transients” are a significant factor than those regions where these categones are not signiticant. 



Established prior to Master Plan Study. 



Table 3. Rank Order of Community College Regions 
by Per Cent of Gross Population Change 1960-1965. 



Table 4. Rank Order of Community College Regions 
by Gross Population 1965. 



Southwest Suburban (new) 

South Suburban (Massasoit) (new). 

Northwest Suburban (new) 

West Suburban • • 


+14.7 

+13.6 

+13.1 

. +9.4 


North Shore 


+7.7 


Quinsigamond. 

#7ane .... - 


+5.7 

+5.5 


South Shore 

Greenfield 


.(Median+5.25) + 5.3 


Northern Essex 


+ 4.1) 


Southe^t Massachusetts (Bristol) . . 
Berkshire 


+ 4.1) 

+2.4 


Holvoke .. 


+ .5 


A/Tt Wachusett • 


- 1.9 


Southwest Boston (new) 

Massachusetts Bay 


- 6.9 

-10.3 


Average + 4.51 



Massachusetts Bay 

Holyoke 

Quinsigamond 

North Shore 

South Shore 

Northwest Suburban (new) 

Southwest Boston (new) •••••••• 

Northern Essex (Median 362,119) 

West Suburban 

Southeast Massachusetts (Bristol) 

South Suburban (Massasoit) (new) 

Southwest Suburban (new) 

Mt. Wachusett * • • 

Berkshire ■ 

Cape Cod 

Greenfield - 



663,289- 

535,085 

476,314 

422,881 

397,091 

390,976 

380,655 

363,905 

360,332 

322,043 

270,788 

223,213 

172,908 

145,597 

112,256 

57,948 



Average 330,955 
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It is recognized that these assumptions are ideal- 
istic, and to this extent unrealistic, since a system of 
colleges certainly does not spring “full-blown” into 
operation as of a particular moment of time. How- 
ever, these are the only possible assumptions 
because there is no pragmatic way to forecast the 
rate at which the community college system will 
develop or even that it will be developed as herein 
recommended inasmuch as there is no means of 
assessing future changes of circumstances, attitudes 
or the public and legislative receptivity toward the 
community college movement. 

It is well known that college enrollments have 
grown since World War II at a compound rate: the 
absolute number of high school graduates has been 
growing rapidly and the rate (percentage) at which 
they have sought college admission has also been 
increasing. Thus, college enrollments have been 
increasing at an increasing rate. 

One basis of estimating enrollments is to use the 



total population of the region, applying various 
ratios empirically observed of the relationships of 
actual community college enrollments to total popu- 
lation. Table 5 gives the enrollments that might 
have been expected in the sixteen community col- 
leges for the fall of 1965 on the assumption that all 
the colleges were in full operation as of that date. 

Ai more precise basis of projection, however, is 
the relation of community college enrollments to 
high school graduates, rather than the total popula- 
tion, since the high school age and high school 
graduate components in the total population will 
vary from region to region. (See Table 6.) Impor- 
tant, too, is the high school graduate rate of “col- 
lege-going”. (See Table 7.) 

Estimates of the numbers of high school gradu- 
ates in Massachusetts for the next few years are 
extremely tenuous. The best available come from 
the State Department of Education and are shown 
in Table 8. 



Table 5. Institutional Size, 1965 Population, Based on Standard Formulae. 



Region 



1965 1965 Enrollment^ 

Population Actual 3.6/1,000 5.0/1,000 7.5/1,000 

OO’s 



Berkshire (1960) 

Massachusetts Bay (1961). 

Cape Cod (1961) 

Northern Essex (1961) 

Greenheld (1962) 

Quinsigamond (1963) 

Holyoke (1964) 

Mt. Wachusett (1964) 

North Shore (1965) 

South Shore 

Southeast Massachusetts . . 

West Suburban 

Northwest Suburban (new) 
Southwest Suburban (new) 
Southwest Boston (new). . . 
South Suburban (new) 



145.6 

663.3 

112.3 

363.9 

57.9 

476.3 

535.1 

172.9 

422.9 

397.1 

322.0 

360.3 

391.0 

223.2 

380.7 

270.8 



531 

1,110 

518 

703 

423 

747 

909 

477 

462a 



524 

2,387 

404 

1,310 

208 

1,713 

1,926 

622 

1,522 

1,430 

1,159 

1,297 

1,408 

804 

1,370 

974 



728 


1,092 


3,317 


4,975 


562 


842 


1,820 


2,729 


290 


434 


2,382 


3,572 


2,675 


4,013 


865 


1,297 


2,115 


3,172 


1,986 


2,978 


1,610 


2,415 


1,800 


2,702 


1,955 


2,933 


1,116 


1,674 


1,904 


2,855 


1,354 


2,031 



Total 



5,295.3 5,980 19,060 26,479 39,714 



Freshmen only. 

Professor Norman Harris of the University of Michigan, consultant to the Pennsylvania State Department of Public In- 
ctriir>tir»n niintpH in Pina for a Bucks Countv Community College. In contrast, the state of Rhode Island !ms used 36 to 50 per 
10 000 DODulation as the high and low range in estimating future community college enrollment. In view of the fact that sweral 
cSaSft? coSeAs havl paSed or are appFoaohing the 50:10,000 ratio, 75:10,000 appears to be a more reasonable working figure 

for Massachusetts. 
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Table 6. Comparison of Regional Differences of Ratio of 
High School Graduates to Total Population. 

Ratio of Projected 
1966 Graduates to 
Region Total Population 



Berkshire 
Massachusetts Bay 
Capie Cod 
Northern Essex 
Greenfield . 
Quitsigamond 
Holyoke 
Mt. Wachusett 
North Shore 
South Shore 

Southeast Massachusetts 
West Suburban 
Northwest Suburban 
Southwest Suburban 
Southwest Boston 
South Suburban 



1.08 

.97 

1.52 

1.19 

1.50 

1.18 

1.10 

1.31 

1.30 

1.10 

.81 

1.44 

1.31 
1.40 

.64 

1.25 



State Total 
Regional Average 



Table 7. Comparison of Regional Differences in the 
Rate of “College-Goin^* for 1966. 



1966 Rate of 

Region “College-going 



Berkshire 
Massachusetts Bay 
Cape Cod 
Northern Essex 
Greenfield . 
Quinsigamond 
Holyoke 
Mt. Wachusett 
North Shore 
South Shore 

Southeast Massachusetts 
West Suburban 
Northwest Suburban 
Southwest Suburban 
Southwest Boston 
South Suburban 



54.7 

44.8 

53.5 

54.8 

61.8 
59.9 

59.3 

54.3 

62.3 

55.5 

56.3 

71.3 

62.5 

71.8 
55.0 

49.8 



State Total 
Regional Average 



Table 8. Projections of Graduates from Massachusetts 
High Schools, Public and Private 1958-1980. 



Year 



19158 

1960 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 
1966® 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 



Public 



32,896 

40,972 

43,309 

42,787 

57,287 

63,423 

58,500 

58.000 

58.500 

62.000 

65.000 

65.500 

68.000 

69.500 
71,000 

72.500 



Private 



9,274 

11,754 

11,572 

11.500 
15,539 
13,681 

15.500 

15.000 

15.500 

16.000 

17.000 

17.500 

18.000 

18.500 
19,000 

19.500 



Total 



42,170 

52,726 

54,881 

54,287 

72,826 

77,104 

74.000 

73.000 

74.000 

78.000 
82,000 

83.000 

86.000 
88,000 
90,000 
92,000 



iData provided by Division of Research and Statistics, 
Mass. Department of Education. 

2 Actual count through 1965; projections from 1966 on. 

SomCE: Fourth Report. Ad«^y Bo^ of 

Higher Education PoUcy, December, 1965, Dr. Richard V. 



State-wide estimates, however, were of no use to 
this Master Plan study since figures were needed to 
project high school graduates on a town-by-town 
basis in order to ascertain the potential enrotoents 
of community colleges by regions. Projections of 
graduates town-by-town (or hi^ school by high 
school) do not exist. Therefore, it was necessary to 
design another means to secure these estimates. 
This was done by computer as described below. 

The computer project had two objectives: 

1. To project the number of high school gradu- 
ates on a town-by-tov^n basis for each year 
through 1974; 

2. To select locations (regions) for community 
colleges. 

The projected potential community college popu- 
lations were determined and the ultimate site selec- 
tion was made on the basis of the following entena 
established by the Community College Board: 

1. Commuting time must be less than 45 min- 



utes. 

2 No college should be started with an initial 
potential of less than 300 students. The 



o 
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school region must be able to project 750 
students after two years, and 2,000 after 10 
years. 

3. A general upper enrollment limit was set at 
7,500 per urban Boston school, and 5,000 
per school throu^out the rest of the state. 

4. At least 95% of the potential students in 
Massachusetts would be the minimum per- 
centage of students able to attend. 

Hence, the number of locations became a function 
of people and time; the goal was to maximize the 
number of people attending a minimum number of 
institutions (i.e., locations). 

More than fifty solutions satisfied the limits of the 
computer program and were printed out. Of these, 
four indicated eight centroids (college regions) in 
addition to the six colleges (Berkshire, Massachu- 
setts Bay, Cape Cod, Northern Essex, Quinsiga- 
mond, and Southeast Massachusetts (Bristol)), 
which had been excluded because permanent sites 
had been acquired for them; an additional sixteen 
solutions indicated nine centroids (college regions), 
making a minimum total number of community 
college regions proposed by the computer to be 14 
or 15. These 20 solutions of ei^t or nine additional 
centroids were plotted by their co-ordinates against 
the sixteen regions that had previously been identi- 
fied empirically. The result was a gratifying con- 
firmation and verification of the regions defined 
earlier. 

Projected Enrollments of the Several Colleges 

Regardless of the reliability of statistical tech- 
niques, results often need to be revised and refined 
by “educated” guesses based on subjective judg- 
ments involving trends and data which cannot be 
injected into the statistical procedures. Table 9 
indicates revised estimates of the probable enroll- 
ments at the various community colleges based on 
the assumptions and reservations already outlined 
plus subjective adjustments. Each college is dis- 
cussed separately. 

Berkshire', There are several factors affecting this 
estimate. The school superintendents of the region 
project a substantially higher number of high school 
graduates than indicated by the computer study. 
Other higher education facilities in the region are 
limited to one private men’s liberal arts college with 



a very restrictive admissions policy and one public 
state college located at the northern boundary of the 
region. There are no other occupational edu cation 
facilities in the region and the community college 
will have to serve the total need for this type of 
education. 



Table 9. Subjectively Revised Estimates of 1975 
Enrollments.* 



1975 

1975 Subjectively 

Computer Revised 

Projections Estimate 



Berkshire 
Massachusetts Bay 
Cape Cod 
Northern, Essex 
Greenfield 
Quinsigaroond 
Holyok 
Mt. Wachusett 
North Shore 
South Shore 

Southeast Massachusetts 
(Bristol) 

West Suburban 
Northwest Suburban 
Southwest Suburban 
Southwest Boston 

South Suburban 
(Massasoit) 

Total 



872 


1500 


3622 


5000 


1985 


2000 


3703 


3700 


622 


1200 


5144 


5000 


4587 


5000 


2024 


2000 


4983 


5000 


2992 


3000 


1621 


2500' 


5680 


4500 


5949 


4500 


3927 


3ooa 


1116 


2000 


2747 


3000 


51,574 


52,900 



* Note assumptions 



or both projections and estimates 



outlined at the beginning of this section 



Massachusetts Bay: The computer calculations 
are based on empirical data which reflect the declin- 
ing population (and school enrollment) in the city 
of Boston. It is reasonably certain that this declining 
populaticn curve will “bottom-ouf’ at some point 
and at some time, although neither of these can be 
forecast. The computer projection, it will be recalled, 
was a straight-line calculation based on declining 
trends which were assumed to continue indefinitely. 
Relative to other community college regions, the 
Massachusetts Bay region contains an unusually 
high percentage of parochial school enrollments 
which are not reflected in the computer data. 
Finally (and hopefully) it is entirely possible that 
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the currently low rate of “college-going” will be 
significantly improved when adequate occupational 
curriculums become available to the students of the 
region. 

Cape Cod: Simply a “rounding-off” of the com- 
puter projections. 

Northern Essex: ditto 

Greenfield: The college is already producing an 
unusually high rate of enrollment per 1,000 of gross 
population and could continue to do so. 

Quinsigamond: Simply a “rounding-off” of the 
computer projections. 

Holyoke: The same factors are taken into 
account as those affecting the estimates for Massa- 
chusetts Bay: possible errors in computer projec- 
tions, possible changes in the rate of “college- 
going”, and the parochial school enrollments. 

Mt. Wachusett: Simply a “rounding-off” of the 
computer projections. 

North Shore: ditto 
South Shore: ditto 

Southeast Massachusetts (Bristol): The college 
serves a large regional gross population. The current 
low rate of “college-going” may be improved by the 
availability of new educational facilities (SMTI and 
the new area vocational school as well as the 
community college). There is a high proportion of 
parochial school enrollments. Offsetting these plus 
factors is the possible impact of improved East- 
West highways and the developing community col- 
lege system in Rhode Island. 

West Suburban: The region already has an un- 
usually high rate of “college-going” which will “top- 
off” at some unpredictable level. Many of the 
college-bound students attend public or private resi- 
dential colleges outside the region. A significant 
proportion of the school age population attends 
private elementary and secondary schools, both day 
schools and boarding schools. These students are 
likely also to attend colleges away from home. 

Northwest Suburban: Adjusted by the influence 
of the same factors affecting the West Suburban 
regic':-j. In addition, the recent high rate of popula- 
tion growth reflected in the computer input may 
have produced an over-estimate of community col- 
lege enrollment for the region. 

Southwest Suburban: Adjusted by the same fac- 
tors affecting both West Suburban and Northwest 
Suburban. 



Southwest Boston: Adjusted by the same factors 
affecting Massachu’scits Bay, also an urban college. 
Brookline, a component of the region, is character- 
istically like the West Suburban region and will be 
affected by the same factors. 

Massasoit: Simply a “roundiag-off” of the com- 
puter projections. 

Criteria for Construction Priorities 

This section deals with recommended priorities 
for construction of permanent facilities for com- 
munity colleges already established and the criteria 
therefor and with tlie recommended priorities for 
the establishment of recommended new colleges. 
Criteria are based on the following assumptions: 

1. Only Massachusetts Bay, Greenfield, Quin- 
sigamond, Holyoke, Mt. Wachusett and 
North Shore are involved. 

a. Other colleges are already committed to a 

priority order: Cape Cod, Northern 

Essex, Berkshire, Massasoit, Bristol. 

b. Colleges planned but not yet founded 
(West Suburban, Northwest Suburban, 
Southwest Suburban, South Shore, and 
Southwest Boston) will be evaluated 
under a new Board policy which will 
consolidate recommendations regarding 
order of founding and order of capitd 
construction in a single Board decision. 
Under the old Board policy, colleges were 
founded first in temporary facilities with 
sites and permanent construction to be 
planned and funded later; under the new 
policy, effective with the establishment of 
Bristol and Massasoit in 1966, new col- 
leges will be commenced in minimum 
permanent facilities master-planned for 
subsequent additions as enrollment and 
curriculum require. 

2. Priority decisions by the Board based on 
these criteria will be implemented and funded 
as requested. 

It is assumed that with legislative support the 
development of permanent campuses can proceed in 
an orderly manner from site acquisition to appoint- 
ment of architects and appropriation of planning 
and construction money. The present status (July, 
1966) of campus development is as follows: 
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Massachusetts Bayi site committed, architect 
appointed, planning and site development money 
requested in FY *67, no construction money. 

Greenfield: site acquired, has planning money 
and architect, no construction money. 

Quinsigamond: no site, no architect, planning 
money requested in FY ’67, no construction money. 

Holyoke: no site, no architect, no planning or 
construction money. Renovation of temporary site 
is complete. 

ML Wachusett: site acquired, no architect, no 
planning or construction money. 

North Shore : no site, ju j architect, no planning or 
construction money. 

Massasoit: site being negotiated, architect 

appointed, planning money and first phase construc- 
tion money available, second phase construction 
money to consolidate with first phase construction 
requested in FY ’67. 

Bristol: site acquired, architect appointed, plan- 
ning money and first phase construction money 
available, second phase construction money to con- 
solidate with first phase construction requested in 

FY ’67. 

Other criteria that are important considerations 
in determining the order of construction of new 
college campuses are the following (the order of 
listing does not imply the order of wei^t assigned 
to the criteria) : 

1. Date of founding. 

2. Actual and/or planned comprehensiveness of 
curriculum and urgency of curriculum devel- 
opment in order to serve the region. 

3. Adequacy of temporary plant, especially as 
regards specialized facilities and/or relative 
feasibility of renovation versus new capital 
investment to improve actual or implement 
planned comprehensive curriculum. 

4. Terms of occupancy or leasehold of tempo- 
rary site. 

5. Actual or committed renovation investment 
and rate of amortization, per capita. 

6. Adequacy of location of temporary site eval- 
uated in terms of standard location criteria: 
relation to population centroid, hi^way and 



public transportation access, relation to 
actual or planned service area. 

7. Ins tructional capacity relative to actual and 
estimated enrollment; actual rate of growth 
relative to capacity and anticipated rate of 
growth. 

Construction Priorities Among Existing Colleges 

The order of priiority for the construction of 
permanent campuses for Colleges already estab- 
lished is recommended on the basis of tlie following 
discussion. 

I. Massachusetts Bay 

Since its establishment in 1961, Massachusetts 
Bay has been plagued by plant deficiencies which 
have m ade it impossible to fulfill its role as an 
urban community college. Limited space has not 
pe rmi tted an approach to an “open door’ admis- 
sions policy and the potentially largest College has 
been severely restricted in enrollment, thus denying 
access to community college services to a great 
many urban students most in need of this kind of 
educational opportunity. The same space limitations 
have prevented the College from developing a fully 
comprehensive curriculum to meet the broad and 
diverse needs of its constituency. 

During academic 1965-66 the College operated 
at two locations. The Watertown site was not ready 
on schedule, thus causing unusually difl&cult prob- 
lems of administration and scheduling. In the fall of 

1966, it will consolidate operations at Watertown. 
While much better physically than Garrison Street, 
Watertown is not much larger. Thus, althou^ 
forced to move to another temporary facility, the 
College cannot accommodate many more students. 
Relocatable classrooms are planned (themselves an 
unsatisfactory alternative to an adequate permanent 
planned campus) but again these will not be ready 
on schedule.^ 

In the meantime a permanent site has been 
selected in the Charlestown Redevelopment Area. 
Architects have been appointed, site acquisition 
money, planning and site development funds have 
been appropriated. No construction money is yet 
available. 

‘The “occupancy date” is now scheduled for September, 

1967. 
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As part of an extensivej and complex redevelop- 
ment project, the permamiint campus will progress 
no more rapidly than the] project as a whole. A 
minimum of another five jyears in temporary and 
inadequate facilities is probably inevitable because 
of inherent delays in a redev plopment project. 

The College, always with inadequate facilities and 
with two changes of location in ten years, will be 
unable to make satisfactoily progress toward the 
proper development of its ii|nage as a higher educa- 
tion ins titution or toward thijS fulfillment of its public 
responsibility as to size or curriculum. These are 
real handicaps and everytiiing possible should be 
done to push along its permanent plant as rapidly 
as possible. Massachusetts Bay’s problems we 
urgent and deserve the highest priority of attention 
and capital money. 

II. North Shot e 

Although not established until the fall of 1965, it 
is already evident that the size of the institution was 
seriously underestimated. Like those of the other 
colleges, the temporary plant is inadequate as to 
size and the specialized facilities necessary for a 
broadly comprehensive curriculum. In a very brief 
tim e North Shore’s problems and shortcomings will 
be intolerable. Furthermore, this College should be 
able to provide some relief for the enrollment 
pressures on Massachusetts Bay. 

Young as the mstitution is, a site should be 
identified and acquired as early as possible, Mchi- 
tects appointed and planning money appropriated. 
The urgency of the North Shore problems is second 
only to Massachusetts Bay and it should be assigned 
priority two. 

III. Greenfield 

This college was established in 1962. It occupies 
an old but renovated public school building. The 
region it serves is without other hi^er education 
facilities. The population of the region is small with 
a low record of “college-going” among high school 
graduates. 

As is so often true of regions of this sort, the 
availability of a community college has had an 
important impact on the community both educa- 
tionally and culturally. On account of the proximity 
of the College, the rate of “college-going” has 



increased significantly. The ratio of community col- 
lege enrollment to high school gpraduates and to 
gross population is the highest of £iny of the Com- 
monwealth’s community colleges. The College is 
making a significant contribution to the cultural and 
economic life of the community. Much of its even- 
ing and adult work is jointly sponsored by the 
College and MDTA. 

Thus far, the College had been able to accommo- 
date all qualified applicants in its temporary facili- 
ties, but its curriculum development has been 
severely restricted by the lack of specialized facili- 
ties and it is probably rmeconomical to invest in 
specialized instructional facilities in a temporary 
plant. 

The permanent site has been acquired, which is 
the first step toward a new permanent campus. 
Architects have been appointed and planning money 
appropriated. 

Acknowledging the inadequacy cf the present 
temporary facilities, the College so far (but not for 
long) has been able to handle its emollment load. 
The College requested and received rental funds for 
FY ’67 to accommodate its enrollment overload. 
The case for a high priority assignment is deserving 
and convincing, but the problems of Massachusetts 
Bay and North Shore appear to be more urgent. For 
these reasons priority three should be assigned to 
Greenfield. 

IV. Mt. Wachusett 

This College was established in 1964 and gradu- 
ated its first class in June, 1966. It thus has 
completed only one full curriculum cycle. In its 
brief history it has been able to accommodate all 
qualified applicants, and rental money (to alleviate 
over-crowding) is not requested for FY 67. The 
enrollment is small and growth > will probably be 
small and steady. Present facilities, while having 
some of the short-comings of all temporary plants, 
are nicely renovated and should be occupied for 
some additional years in order to reduce the amor- 
tized per capita capital cost. 

A delay in capital construction would give the 
College staff time to plan carefully the permanent 
campus and the curriculum it is to contain on the 

basis of further experience. 

A permanent site has been identified and is in 
process of acquisition. Architects should be 
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appointed and planning money appropriated 
reasonably soon, but construction should not be 
funded until tie first three priorities are imder 
way/ 

V. Quinsigamond 

This Collegia was founded in 1963 in space 
renovated from a portion of the City of Worcesteir’s 
Belmont Home. Additional buildings are available 
to renovate foi“ expansion, and it is possible that a 
sufficient portion of this site could be acquired for a 
permanent campus if and when this is judged to be 
desirable. 

According to the best estimates at hand, the 
College should grow rapidly and this variable must 
be kept in mir d if the College is not to be hampered 
in fulfilling its role of service to the region. 

The new Imversity Medical School site is adja- 
cent to the present community college location. This 
proximit}^ could be a considerable advantage, or 
with other significant variables it could be a dis- 
advantage. These matters are currently under inves- 
tigation by consultants. 

There is no permanent site and none should be 
settled upon until decisions can be made regarding 
the factors enumerated above. There is no need for 
architects and planning money until the location 
problem has been decided. Construction funds 
would not be required until sometime thereafter; 
hence priority five is recommended. 

VI. Holyoke 

This College is probably the most complex as 
regards its permanent facilities. Founded in 1946 as 
a municipal junior college it did not come under the 
jurisdiction of the state community college system 
until 1964. Thus it combines in one institution the 
relative maturity of a twenty-year-old College and 
the youth of an institution which has just graduated 
its first class under tibe state system. 

Founded as a college for Holyoke it is poorly 
located as a state community college in terms of the 
population, transportation, business and industry of 

* Correspondence from President Haley, under date of 
June 20, 1967, makes the following comment: “We are 
ready to utilize plamaing money now. Our new campus 
is in hand and a faculty committee meeting through the 
last academic year (1966-67) has designed the educational 
specifications. We truly have a critical need for an arcM- 
tect and . . . no waste of time will ensue once he is avail- 
able.” 



the regjion it is now intended to serve. Yet the 
temporary facilities of its present location are prob- 
ably tfae most adequate of any of the existing 
community colleges and the renovation investment 
in these facilidea is the heaviest by a large margin. 

Unlike many of the other community college 
regions, the Holyoke region both in terms of the 
present location of the College and of any likely 
permanent location, is relatively well-served with 
other higher education services, both public and 
private. Decisions regarding the permanent location 
and role of Holyoke Community College ought not 
to be made without reconciling the role and future 
plans for the Springfield Technicfil Institute.* 

Holyoke Community College, on the basis of the 
best projections available, should be one of the 
fastest grov/ing of the state’s community colleges. 
The space is available in its present temporary 
location to accommodate this growth for some time 
to come. 

Because the facilities are quite adequate in size 
and quality and because of tlie heavy renovation 
investment already made, priority six is recom- 
mended. 

Recommended Additional Colleges 

Under the new policy of the Board of Regional 
Community Colleges, the additional colleges recom- 
mended in this Master Plan will be established on 
new, permanent campuses and not, if avoidable, in 
temporary facilities. 

Under the 1958 Master Plan, twelve Community 
Colleges were contemplated; ten of these are in 
being: 

I960 Berkshire 

1961 — Mass. Bay 

1961 — Cape Cod 

1961 — Northern Essex 

1962 — Greenfield 

1963 — Quinsigamon'* 

1964 — Holyoke 

1964 — Mount Wachusett 

1965 — - North Shore 
— West Suburban 

1966 — Southeast Mass. (Bristol) 

— South Shore 

*By Ch. 273, Acts of 1967, the Springfield Technical 
histitute was transferred from the city of Springfield to 
the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts Board of Regional 
Community Colleges and its location established on the 
site of the former Springfield Armory. Under the terms of 
the Act, as a community college, the Springfield Technical 
Institute is to retain its primary emphasis on post-secondary 
tec hni cal education. 
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The 1966 Master Plan recommends four addi- 
tional units: 

Northwest Suburban 
Southwest Suburban 
Southwest Boston 

1966 — South Suburban (Massasoit) 

It should be noted that the two remaining un- 
founded units of the 1958 Master Plan and the four 
additional units recommended in the 1966 Master 
Plan are located in the heavily-populated eastern 
third of the Commonwealth. With one exception — 
Southeast Massachusetts (Bristol) — all of the six 
are reconunended for the Boston Greater Metro- 
politan Area. 

With the exception noted below, the remainder of 
tlhe Commonwealth is adequately provided with 
community college services so far as geographic and 
population coverage are concerned for the foresee- 
able future (through the fall of 1975) if it is 
assumed that progress toward planned expanded 
plant, staff, and facilities is maintained or acceler- 
ated. 

This is a very significant assumption. The fact is 
that although community colleges have been stra- 
tegically located both as to the present and the 
immediate future, their temporary plants and facili- 
ties, in general, are totally inadequate. The existing 
colleges have been restricted in their development 
toward the fulfillment of their proper role and 
function, college-by-college, in any one or more of 
the following respects: 

1. Size 

2. Specialized facilities 

3. Quality of plant 

4. Operating budget 

The present rate of capital expenditure to provide 
adequate facilities is minimal. If it is the intent of 
the Commonwealth to provide quality education 
through the community college system by providing 
a quality physical plant, then the rate of capital 
construction must be accelerated. Until adequate 
plants are in being, each community college genera- 
tion is being denied quality in this sector of higher 
education. 

The Holyoke Region 

The exception is the Holyoke region. The present 
College, in temporary facilities, is poorly located 



relative tq the centroid of the regional population 
and relative to the present and future concentration 
of business and industry. It is the second largest 
community college region and by 1975 it could well 
be the largest if the City of Boston continues to lose 
population at the present rate. There are two alter- 
natives for the future, either of which is valid: 

1. When the permanent site for the College is 
selected it, should be to the south and some- 
what to the east of Holyoke. This implies a 
location in Chicopee or Springfield. Choosing 
this alternative would result in a single, large 
institution (but not of unmanageable or 
uneconomic proportions) well-located in rela- 
tion to the population, business and industry 
it is to serve. 

2. The other alternative is to establish two facili- 
ties either as branch campuses or by dividing 
the region (see comments regarding this at 
the end of this section). This could be 
accomplished in either of two ways: 

a. locating the permanent site of the Hol- 
yoke College with a view toward dividing 
the region or developing a second campus 
in the future, or 

b. opening a branch campus or a second 
college at the time the permanent site of 
the Holyoke College is selected and the 
capital construction program is initiated. 

The selection of alternative (2.) would result in 
two campuses (or colleges) of suflScient size to be 
economic and to offer a fully comprehensive cur- 
riculum. This is a satisfactory alternative. However, 
in view of the capital costs of constructing a second 
complete facility and the planned improvement of 
transportation in the region, the first alternative (a 
single, large institution, better located) is probably 
preferable.* 

Whether alternative (1.) or (2.) is selected, the 
relocation of the Community College from its pre- 

‘The transfer of Springfield Technical Institute to the 
Board of Regional Community Colleges by Ch. 273, Acte 
of 1967, presents a fait accompli regarding the Board’s 
options to choose among the alternatives cited. Future 
long-range planning for community coUege services in the 
Lower Connecticut Valley will depend upon the nature of 
the services rendered and the relationships that develop 
between the comprehensive conununity college in Holyoke 
and the Springfield Technical Institute emphasizing tech- 
nical education. 
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sent temporary site to a permanent site(s) nearer 
the regional concentration of population, business 
and industry could result in the strengthening of the 
Greenfield College. When the Holyoke College is 
moved (and assuming the completion of Interstate 
91) the northern tier of towns in the Holyoke 
region (especially Williamsburg, Hatfield, North- 
ampton, Hadley, Amherst and Pelham) could be 
transferred to the Greenfield region thus strengthen- 
ing its population base. 

Boston and the Suburbs 

Since the remaining five colleges cannot be 
founded at the same time, a priority scheme must be 
planned. The objective of such a scheme is to 
increase accessibility and improve community col- 
lege services, taking into account the existing insti- 
tutions. 

Key to the latter consideration is Massachusetts 
Bay and imponderables facing it in the next few 
years. 

a. Since its founding, it has served a very large 
region because other community college ser- 
vices have not been available. 

b. Its physical plant has been completely inade- 
quate either to serve the enrollment it should 
serve or to provide a proper level of services 
to the enrollment it can accommodate. Trans- 
fer from the temporary Garrison Street site to 
the temporary Watertown site has resulted in 
little net gain in either capacity or level of 
service. 

c. Access to a permanent facility is not a near 
prospect. Although a permanent site has been 
secured, architects appointed, and capital 
funds appropriated, the fact that the perma- 
nent location is part of the Urban Renewal 
project in Charlestown has meant, and will 
continue to mean delays in construction and 
occupancy over which the College and the 
Board of Regional Community Colleges have 
little or no control. In all probability the 
occupancy of the completed and fully useable 
Charlestown site cannot be anticipated before 
the fall of 1970; 1972, or even 1973 is a 
more realistic prospect. 

Two priority schemes are suggested. The choice 
between them must rest upon a judgment as to the 



urgency of the Massachusetts Bay/City of Boston 
problem versus the problem of the burgeoning sub- 
urbs. In either scheme a major factor is relief of 
Massachusetts Bay in order to permit it to fulfill its 
role as an urban community college in terms of size, 
type of curriculum and quality of services. Each 
scheme is divided into five alternative sub-schemes 
based on the time schedule which the Board may 
wish to adopt in order to fulfill the recommenda- 
tions of the Master Plan. 

Plan A 

Priority 1 — West Suburban 
Priority 2 — South Shore 
Priority 3 — Southwest Boston 
Priority 4 — Northwest Suburban 
Priority 5 •— Southwest Suburban 

The reasoning which suggests this order of prior- 
ity follows: 

Priority 1 — West Suburban 

a. Relieve Massachusetts Bay of pressure from 
the west suburbs. 

b. Selecting the middle unit of the northwest, 
west, and southwest “crescent” of colleges 
would provide some (if inadequate) com- 
munity college service to the northwest and 
southwest communities, in addition to the 
west, while at the same time further relieving 
Massachusetts Bay of pressure from these 
directions. 

c. Place completion of the original Master Plan 
in higher priority than further implementation 
of the additional college units recommended 
in the new Master Plan. 

d. The required community survey has been 
complete since February, 1965. 

Priority 2 — South Shore 

a. Complete the 1958 Master Plan before fur- 
ther implementation of the new Plan. 

b. Community survey has been complete since 
November, 1963. 

c. Priority following West Suburban is assigned 
to South Shore despite earlier completion of 
the community survey because even though 
South Shore can relieve Massachusetts Bay, 
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the relief provided by West Suburban would 
be larger and more directly felt. 

d. High rank is given to South Shore in order 
that it may relieve Massasoit. As in the case 
of West Suburban, the “crescent” concept is 
again employed: Massasoit (1966) is the 
center unit of the southwest, south, and 
southeast “crescent” of colleges. But unlike 
the earlier colleges in the system, Massasoit 
will move to a permanent plant built to SCSD 
specifications. Because this permanent con- 
struction will be relatively small, and since 
older colleges will have a higher priority 
claim to available capital appropriations for 
permanent plant, Massasoit will be over- 
crowded and require relief long before it will 
be “entitled” to capital funds for expansion. 

0 . South Shore must open soon if it is to 
assume its proper role as a comprehensive 
community college in relation to the confused 
and conflicting area vocational school de- 
velopments, specifically Quincy Trade High, 
South Shore, Southeastern, and to a lesser 
extent, Blue Hills area vocational schools. 

Priority 3 — Southwest Boston 

a. Direct relief to Massachusetts Bay, to permit 
it to upgrade community college services to 
the northern suburbs which will provide its 
regular clientele at its permanent site in 
Charlestown. 

b. A relatively high priority for Southwest 
Boston will provide additional community 



college services for the City of Boston sooner 
than will the completion and occupancy of 
the Massachusetts Bay Charlestown site. 

Priority 4 — Northwest Suburban 

a. Massachusetts Bay will need relief even by 
the time priority 4 is reached. 

b. Not only will Massachusetts Bay be relieved 
of pressure of enrollments from the north- 
west, but some community college service 
will be provided for students of the northern 
suburbs until Massachusetts Bay can provide 
it through occupancy of the Charlestown 
campus. 

c. The population of the region is already large 
(400,000) and without community college 
services. 

d. Not only is it a heavily populated region but 
it is the second fastest growing (after the 
Southwest Suburbs) and has a high rate of 
“college-going” among its high school gradu- 
ates. 

Priority 5 — Southwest Surburban 

a. Although the fastest growing suburban region, 
the rate of “college-going” is relatively low. 

b. The population to be served is relatively 
small (225,000). 

c. Community college services v/ill be available 
from Massasoit, Southv/est Boston, West 
Suburban and to some extent from Bristol. 



A1 

1967 — West Suburban 

1968 — South Shore 

1969 — SW Boston 

1970 — NW Suburban 

1971 — SW Suburban 



Sub-plans Based on Time Schedule 
A2 A3 A4 



West Suburban 

South Shore 
SW Boston 

NW Suburban 
SW Suburban 



West Suburban 
South Shore 
SW Boston 



NW Suburban 
SW Suburban 



West Suburban 
South Shore 
SW Boston 
NW Suburban 

SV/ Suburban 



A5 



West Suburban 
South Shore 
SW Boston 
NW Suburban 
SW Suburban 



PlanB 

Priority 1 — West Suburban 
Priority 2 — Southwest Boston 
Priority 3 — Northwest Suburban 
Priority 4 — South Shore 
Priority 5 — Southwest Suburban 

This plan depends on the Board’s conclusions 
that: 

a. the problems of space and facilities at Massa- 
chusetts Bay are critical, and the delays at the 
Charlestown site will not be mitigated; 

b. the social and economic needs of the City of 
Boston are urgent. 

In this case, the priority of Southwest Boston is 
upgraded to No. 2 and South Shore is dropped to 
No. 4. The reasoning which suggests this ranking 
follows: 

a. Quicker relief can be given to Massachusetts 
Bay and more community college services 



2. parts of the region will have access to 
c ommuni ty college services provided by 
Massachusetts Bay, Massasoit, Southwest 
Boston and even Cape Cod. 

The Board of Regional Community Colleges 
should select either plan A or plan B as its guide- 
line and one of the sub-plans as its time schedule. 
Naturally, such a decision at this time would not 
preclude a later change should circumstances war- 
rant. But a decision now would permit enough time 
to complete the community surveys with reasonable 
leisure and thoughtful reflection. It would also 
permit budget planning far enough in advance so 
that the legislature could become aware of and 
reconciled to the capital and operating outlays which 
will be necessary if the community college system is 
to achieve fruition and make the contribution pro- 
posed by the Audit report and the Willis Commis- 
sion report. 



Sub-plans Based on Time Schedule 



B1 




B2 


B3 


B4 


B5 


1967 


— West Suburban 


West Suburban 


West Suburban 
SW Boston 


West Suburban 
SW Boston 


West Suburban 
SW Boston 


1968 


— SW Boston 


SW Boston 
NW Suburban 


NW Suburban 


NW Suburban 
South Shore 


NW Suburban 
South Shore 
SW Suburban 


1969 


— NW Suburban 


South Shore 
SW Suburban 


South Shore 
SW Suburban 


SW Suburban 




1970 


— South Shore 










1971 


— SW Suburban 











can be made available to the students of the 
City of Boston through opening a second 
campus in temporary facilities rather than to 
await the realization of more adequate facili- 
ties at Charlestown. 

b. South Shore is down-graded to priority No. 4 
on the ground that its establishment is less 
urgent than the others because: 

1. although it is a heavily populated region 
(400,000), its rate of growth has been 
slow in the last five years, and the rate of 
“college-going” is relatively low and is 
increasing at a slower rate than that of 
some other regions. 



Since this Master Plan recommends the estab- 
lishment of a second community college facility in 
the City of Boston, a question will inevitably arise 
as to the proper administrative organization of the 
two. There are two valid methods of organization; a 
legitimate case can be made for either: 

a. Organize Massachusetts Bay as a multi- 
campus institution with an overall chief 
administrative officer reporting to the Board 
directly through the Board’s President. In this 
case, each of the two (or more) campuses 
would require a chief administrative officer- 
vice-president, director or dean — ^whose 
reporting to the Board would be twice 
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removed through the interposition of two 
intermediaries: the College President and the 
Board’s President. 

b. Organize the Southwest Boston campus (and 
subsequent campuses in the City) as a sepa- 
rate unit of the regional community college 
system. In this case the unit President, like 
those of other units in the system, would 
report to the Board directly through the 
Board’s President 



Between the two alternatives there is probably 
little to choose on grounds of economy of operation 
or quality of service. On balance it would seem that 
the latter alternative would be preferable, since it 
would result in an organization similar to that of the 
rest of the system, in co-equal status of units in 
relation to the BoJird and its chief administrative 
officer, and finally and most important, in institu- 
tional autonomy and integrity. 



SPACE AND CAPITAL COSTS 



Estimates of Space Needs 

In the very first stages of planning facilities it is 
useful to have general rules of thumb to estimate 
gross size and costs. 

Recognizing thiat gross square footage per student 
will vary widely on the basis of the instructional 
program plannedl, a common estimate is 130-150 
gross square feet per student, including approxi- 
mately 30 per cent for walls, corridors, lobbies, 
utilities, mechanical spaces and “public space”. 
Thus, a building; complex planned for 1,500 stu- 
dents would contain approximately 195,000- 
225,000 square fciet. 

There is a simple formula for projecting the 
number of teaching stations needed. It will project 
only the minimum number based on the estimated 
totd enrollment of the college in full operation. The 
formula is: 



Number of full-time Average hours per week Number of 

equivalent students students are in class teaching 

— — X = stations 

Average class size Average hours per week needed. 

rooms in use (utilization 
factor) 

Obviously this formula takes no account of special- 
ized instructional facilities, such as laboratories, 
which an institution must have regardless of size; 
therefore the teaching station figure yielded by the 
fonnula is minimum and must be adjusted upward 
to accommodate the projected program of the col- 
lege. If applied on a course-by-course basis for each 
curriculum the college intends to offer, a more 
practical solution will be reached which will incor- 
porate needed specialized or limited purpose teach- 
ing stations with multi-purpose stations such as 
general classrooms. 



Table 10. Hypothetical Size and Costs for Community Colleges for which 
Total Capital Appropriations Have Not Been Made. 

1966 Dollars 











Gross Square 
Feet at 135 
Square Feet 
per student 


Total Costs 








Enrollment 


At $5„100 
per student 


At $5,750 
per student 


Massachusetts Bay 

rrreenfield 






5,(KX) 

1,200 


675.000 

162.000 


$25,500,000 

6,120,000 


$28,750,000 

6,900,000 


Quinsigamond 






5,000 

5,000 


675,000 

675,000 


25,500,000 

2!5,500,000 


28,750,000 

28,750,000 


Mt. Wachusett 

North Shore 






2,000 

5,000 


270.000 

675.000 


10,200,000 

25,500,000 


11.500.000 

28.750.000 


South Shore 






3,000 


405,000 


15,300,000 


17,250,000 


‘Rri^tol 






3,500 


337,500 


12,750,000 


14,375,000 


^VpQt Siihurhan 






4,500 


607,500 


22,950,000 


25,875,000 


Northwest Suburban 

Southwest Suburban 

Smith we<it ISoston 






4,500 

3.000 

2.000 


607,500 

405.000 

270.000 


22.950.000 

15.300.000 

10.200.000 


25.875.000 

17.250.000 

11.500.000 


Massasoit 






3,000 


405,000 


15,300,000 


17,250,000 


Total 






45,700 


6,169,500 


$233,070,000 


$262,775,000 
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Capital Costs 

Five years ago, $4,000-$4,500 per student was 
a generally accepted capital cost figure, including 
both construction and equipment; but in the last 
five years both construction and equipment costs 
have increased at roughly five per cent per year. 
Translating this into 1966 dollars, this base esti- 
mate would now approximate $5,100-$5,750 per 
student. This estimate is very general since it is 
well-recognized that construction costs and rates of 
inflation vary widely in different sections of the 
country. Tentatively, then, without taking account 
of the many variables in estimating costs, it would 
be expected that a campus for 1,500 students would 
cost between $7,650,000 and $8,625,000. 

Based on an assumption of 135 gross square feet 
per student, the hypothetical figures would represent 
an overall gross square foot cost per student of 
$37.77-$40.57. If it is assumed that about one third 
of capital costs would be in equipment, it would 
follow that gross constniction costs, including site 
acquisition and site development, architects fees, 
and other incidental costs and contingencies in 
addition to the contract building costs, would be 
between $25.18 and $27.04 per gross square foot. 
Table 10 reveals the total hypothetical cost to the 
Commonwealth, in 1966 dollars, of the thirteen 



established and recommended community colleges 
for which total capital appropriations have not yet 
been made. These estimates are based on projected 
enrollments for 1975. On the basis of these figures 
it would appear that for each of the eight remaining 
fiscal periods between the present and 1975 (FY 
68-75) an average appropriation of between 29.1 
and 32.9 millions would be required to bring the 
community college system into full operation. 

Operating Costs 

Although this section is concerned with capital 
costs, it would be worthwhile to look briefly at total 
operating costs by 1975. On the assumption that 
$900 is a reasonable cost per student in 1966 and 
that the projected enrollment of 53,000 is reached 
by 1975, the total annual operating costs for the 
community college system would reach $47.7 mil- 
lions by that date {in 1966 dollars). If it is further 
ass um ed that the present tuition ($200) remains 
unchanged, the net annual operating cost to the 
Commonwealth would be $37.1 millions. It should 
be remembered that if the instructional programs of 
the colleges are heavily weighted on the side of 
occupational education, as is expected, the annual 
operating costs could be significantly higher. 



THE PLACE AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SYSTEMS 

CENTRAL OFFICE 



The statutes governing the Massachusetts Board 
of Regional Community Colleges quite obviously 
envision a system of colleges under the jurisdiction 
of this Board. As an operating agency of the 
Commonwealth there must be a strong, adequately 
staffed central office to administer the system and 
carry out the policies established by the Board. 
Without this the “system” would not be a system 
but a series of uncoordinated college units. Within 
the brief history of the community colleges in 
Massachusetts, this is about what has happened. 
There seem to have been two reasons for the 
development of this situation. 

It has been the policy of the Board to permit and 
encourage the greatest possible autonomy for the 
individual college units. This is a proper and appro- 
priate policy if the colleges are to have freedom and 
initiative to serve their communities and to develop 
an institutional and academic integrity of their 

OWE, 



The other reason why the colleges are more of a 
“federation” of uncoordinated semi-autonomous 
units is a negative one, caused by default rather 
than by conscious policy. The default is simply 
explained: throughout the life of the community 
college system there has been a weak central office. 
The weakness of the central office is just as easily 
explained (with no criticism of present or previous 
personnel implied): it has been under-staffed in 
both professional and supporting personnel, under- 
financed and under-housed. In these circumstances 
it has been impossible for the central office to carry 
out efficiently even its routine responsibilities; cer- 
tainly it has not been possible for it to undertake 
the leadership and coordinative functions which are 
necessary to make a system a system. 

From the beginning there have been but two 
professional staff positions in the central office. 
Because of the turnover of personnel there have 
been long periods with only one professional. Since 
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the beginning the system has grown from one 
college and about 150 students to eleven colleges 
and nearly 10,000 students. 

As the number and size of the community col- 
leges continue to grow, the issue of the role of the 
centred office becomes more critical: either it con- 
tinues to be staffed and funded to provide only the 
minimum level of routine services it is now per- 
forming inadequately, or it is given what is neces- 
sary to provide the kind and level of services it 
ought to be providing. Assuming the latter to be the 
desirable alternative if the Commonwealth is to 
have a dynamic, viable system of community col- 
leges, what are the roles and functions which the 
central office ought to be performing? 

Functions of the Central Office 

Basically it is the function of the central office to 
act for the Board of Regional Community Colleges 
and to administer the policies established by the 
Board. As the Board’s professional and executive 
staff, it is the further basic responsibility of the 
central office to develop and recommend policies 
and procedures to be adopted and established by the 
Board. These functions are administrative, super- 
visory, coordinative and operational. To these 
should be added responsibilities for leadership and 
liaison. 

A system of community colleges is not self- 
coordinative. Each unit of the system has its own 
job to do and little enough time, money and staff to 
do it. Without coordination among all of the units 
each unit quite inevitably will go its own way, thus 
defeating the intent and purpose of a system as 
distinguished from a federation. Coordination of 
policies and procedures within a broad framework 
of policy established by the Board is essential. So 
too is the matter of communication. Unless there 
are the means and machinery for two-way communi- 
cation, both the Board and the colleges will be 
uninformed. 

Unless the legislature and its committees and the 
executive agencies of the state government have 
information about the community colleges and the 
needs of the system, budgets cannot be made, 
personnel policies cannot be established and inter- 
preted and legislative bills cannot be handled intelli- 
gently. This is the liaison function of the central 
office: to develop the data and information needed 
by these agencies and to interpret the community 



colleges to them, and conversely, to inform the 
colleges of the activities and actions of the legisla- 
tive and executive agencies. 

The central office performs many routine ser- 
vices. It is responsible for financial accounting, 
accounts payable, purchasing and payroll. It is 
responsible for budget preparation and consolida- 
tion of budgets of the individual community col- 
leges. It is responsible for budgetary control. It is 
responsible for the administration of personnel poli- 
cies, employment applications and personnel 
records. These business management and personnel 
responsibilities grow in volume as the community 
college system grows. 

One of the most important assignments of the 
central office is the identification and evaluation of 
campus sites. In regions where the college has 
already been established this is also a liaison matter; 
but where a college has not yet been founded the 
initiative must lie with the central office. After a 
thorough search and elimination of unsatisfactory 
sites, it remains for the central office to assemble 
sufficient information upon which to base acquisi- 
tion recommendations to the Board and then to 
carry out the decisions of the Board in this connec- 
tion. The site having been acquired, capiteil funds 
appropriated and architects appointed, it becomes 
the responsibility of the central office, in liaison 
with the college and the Bureau of Building Con- 
struction, to carry forward the construction project 
through the manifold steps and innumerable details 
of educational specifications, site master-planning, 
preliminary and working drawings, and construc- 
tion. 

Regardless of the degree of autonomy which the 
Board wishes to assign to the individueil colhjges, 
there must be a broad framework of policies estab- 
lished by the Board. It is the responsibility of the 
central office, working with both the colleges and 
the Board, to establish, maintain under continuous 
review and evaluate the state-wide policies which 
affect the internal operation of the colleges. General 
policy areas are: 

1. Administrative policies. 

2. Budget and fiscal policies, including budgetary 
control, purchasing and disbursements, student 
financid accounting and student funds, etc. 

3. Academic policies, including admission, reten- 
tion, student academic accounting, graduation, 
degree requirements, etc. 
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4. Persomiel policies, including recruitment, em- 
ployment, retention and tenure, salary sched- 
ules, perquisites, for administrative and super- 
visory, instructional, and supporting services 
personnel. 

5. Curriculum and instructional policies. 

It is probably not the responsibility of the central 
oflBce to initiate curriculum development and revi- 
sion except in special cases. This is within the 
purview of the college and its faculty. But it is the 
function of the central office to review and evaluate 
curriculum recommendations from the colleges, to 
coordinate them with curriculum activities of the 
other colleges and to recommend approval or dis- 
approval by the Board. 

In its role as spokesman for the community 
colleges and the Board the central office must 
maintain liaison and joint planmng relationships 
with a host of other groups and agencies, state, 
re^onal and national* pubhc, quasi-public and pri- 
vate which are engaged in activities related to or 
affecting the community colleges. Considering the 
myriad number of such agencies and the scope, 
duplication, overlapping and uncoordinated status 
of these activities, this responsibility is no small 
assignment. Yet it is absolutely necessary to keep 
aware of these diverse and sometimes conflicting 
activities of other groups lest the community colleges 
find themselves out of touch or adversely affected. 

Research 

From the point of view of the Commonwealth, 
the objective of the community college system 
should be to provide optimum higher education 
services of unquestioned excellence to a maximum 
number of citizens. Research is a sine qua non to 
assess service needs, to evaluate the system and its 
components and to analyze, document and substan- 
tiate information and requests (including budgetary 
requests) to the appropriate governmental agencies. 
Thus, a research facility which forms an integral 
part of the central office is imperative. 

There are four “types” (or “levels” or “organiza- 
tions”) of community college research as far as the 
Commonwealth and the community college system 
are concerned: 

1. Research or scholarly activities of individual fac- 
ulty members. 

2. Intra-institutional research conducted by the inffi- 
vidual college at its initiative and related to its 
institutional problems. 



3. Regional Community College Research Center, 
conducted by and related to the University of 
Massachusetts. 

4. A research arm within the central office, ade- 
quately and competently staffed and reasonably 
supported. 

Referring to the fourth type of research, it would 
seem urgent, while the system is young and proced- 
ures are malleable and in view of the projected 
growth of the community college system and the 
inevitability of increased automation, that plans be 
made for the acquisition of, or access to, a high 
capacity, random access, joint-time data processing 
and computer system for both production and 
instruction. 

On the production side, much efficiency and 
economy could be gained throu^ a system-wide 
facility which could accomplish such routine activi- 
ties as scheduling, registration, keeping permanent 
record cards, grade sheets, transcripts, student 
academic and financial accounting and institutional 
fiscal and budgetary control through telephonic long- 
line input and data print-out and display. A total 
information system is envisioned which would pro- 
vide, among many other services, for the memory 
storage of academic records and student personnel 
data. 

On the instructional side, such a system could be 
linked to the concept of an automated central 
library and instructional materials center making 
available variety and quantity of materials impos- 
sible for a single institution to provide. 

Such an installation would be used by instructors 
for paper and examination-scoring and for class- 
room ins truction in mathematics and science. As 
faculty “know-how” grows, the EDP system will be 
utilized in broader a»id more varied classroom 
applications. These applications are now limited by 
faculty naivete and by the “state of the technology”, 
but are sure to grow as more is known and as 
experimental opportunity is provided. Unless such 
an opportunity is provided, this aspect of improved 
faculty utilization will not be explored nor will the 
growing state of the technology be assimilated. 

Finally, such an installation would provide 
faculty and colleges with a tool of i nfin i t e potential 
for individual and institutional studies. Its very 
availabilty would be provocative to the intellectually 
curious. 
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A facility such as described would be expensive 
and relatively sophisticated by present standards. A 
capital expenditure of the magnitude involved 
should not be recommended or made unless two 
additional factors are present: the system should be 
compatible with minor EDP systems which are now 
or might subsequently be installed in single institu- 
tions; and adequate staffing should be guaranteed in 
order to extract maximum utilization. It seems 
obvious from both an organizational and an admin- 
istrative aspect that the data processing system 
would be under the jurisdiction of the research arm 
of the central office. 

Research Staffing 

On the subject of staffing, the following key 
personnel would be anticipated, together with a 
sufficient ratio of clerical and technician support to 
make maximum use of professional competencies: 

1. Director of Research: He would rank imme- 
diately below and report directly to the Board’s 
President and through him to the Board. His 
responsibilities would be largely administrative and 
supervisory; he would plan and coordinate the 
research arm of the central office. Basic qualifica- 
tions for the position would require thorough inter- 
est, training and experience in educational research 
and design plus a thorough and congenial orienta- 
tion to the community college concept probably 
gained through “firing-line” administrative experi- 
ence. 

2. Research Specialist: He would report to the 
Director of Research. He would be principally 
responsible for research design and of the identifica- 
tion and initiation of projects. He would also be 
responsible for the design and implementation of 
projects initiated by others and for inter-institutional 
and inter-agency liaison of projects falling under his 
jurisdiction. By training and experience he should 
be heavily research-oriented and he should have a 
basic familiarity with EDP. 

3. EDP Specialist: The person in this position 
would report to the Director of Research. He would 
be responsible for the design and utilization of the 
EDP system already described and he would there- 
fore need special experience and skills in systems 
analysis and design. 

4. Specialist for State and Federal Relations: 
The person in this position would report to the 



Director of Research. His responsibility would be 
for a thorough and continuing familiarity with Fed- 
eral and state legislation and regulations applicable 
to community colleges, for leadership in identifying 
and communicating objectives and funds intended 
by Congress for the use and strengthening of com- 
munity colleges, for the identification of projects 
and the preparation of proposals by the community 
college system and constituent colleges for the funds 
and services for which they are eligible, and for 
providing similar services in relation to private 
foundations. 

The organization of community college research 
as envisioned herein should provide the colleges and 
the system with a maximum opportunity to secure 
information and knowledge about themselves, their 
clientele and their changing roles in public higher 
education in the Commonwealth, in order to render 
the high level of service expected of them. 

Curriculum Development 

Another function the central office ought to per- 
form, and perhaps in the long run, the most impor- 
tant, is that of leadership and educational states- 
manship. While the administration and faculty of 
each of the colleges are perfectly capable of such 
creativity on their own campuses and intra-region- 
ally, there are certain areas which require state-wide 
leadership and coordination. The following para- 
graphs outline some of these areas, but the list is 
not exhaustive. 

In the area of curriculum development two 
examples may be cited. One of these is articulation 
between the high schools and the community col- 
leges and between the community colleges and 
baccalaureate institutions, particularly public col- 
leges and universities. The matter of student trans- 
fers between community colleges and senior colleges 
ought to be governed by a broad written policy. 
Such a policy for transfers among public institutions 
ought to be sufficiently broad to make most trans- 
fers automatic and routine; college-by-college 
course- and credit-matching should be minimized. 
Such a policy should be negotiated on a state-wide 
basis and should cover articulation between all the 
community colleges and all the public four-year 
colleges. Once established it would be necessary to 
maintain a continuous review, to develop mechan- 
isms to handle on an ad hoc basis the exceptions to 
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the policy, and to provide liaison on such matters as 
curriculum and degree requirement changes. 

Another item of curriculum development requiring 
attention at the state level is occupational educa- 
tion. The need for new curriculums for new occupa- 
tions may become evident first as a state-wide need 
rather than at the regional level. Certain curricu- 
lums, currently in health-related fields, are better 
coordinated at the state level than at the local 
college level. But the principal need for state-level 
coordination and statesmanship is in the matter of 
relationships with the State Bureau of Vocational 
Education and in the allocation of curriculum 
responsibilities and Federal funds as between 
secondary education and the community colleges. 
The present relationship is not satisfactory and the 
means of improvement probably would be better 
negotiated between state-level agencies than 
between individual colleges and the state agency for 
vocational education. 

Many aspects of the improvement of instruction 
and the use of new instructional media require 
leadership from the central ofl&ce. An example is the 
development of resources and the “know-how” for 
use of a state or inter-state system of educational 
television. Another example is a state-wide elec- 
tronic data processing system discussed in the pre- 
vious section on research. Finally, there is the 
example of the state-wide and even inter-state 
automation of libraries and library resources. Gen- 
erally speaking, these and other examples are 
beyond the staff and financial resources of the 
individual community colleges and must be 
approached on a state-wide basis. 

Each college needs to maintain an in-service 
program for the orientation and up-grading of its 
own staff and faculty. But much more can be 
accomplished through a continuous state-wide pro- 
gram -of meetings, conferences, in-service programs 
and staff development workshops. One of the least 
satisfactory aspects of employment for community 
college faculty and staff is the absence of opportuni- 
ties to meet with colleagues from other colleges for 
the interchange of ideas and for discussion with 
respect to instructional materials and methods. The 
central office, if it had the resources, should arrange 
for such interchanges on a subject matter basis, by 
curriculum, and by administrative areas such as 
librarians, registrars, counselors and burmess 
officers. 



These are but some of the areas in which the 
central office should be providing professional 
leadership if the community college system is to 
grow or even maintain its present quality. Without 
staff and funds these essential functions cannot be 
provided. 

At the present time, two professionals, assisted 
by the community college presidents sitth.g as the 
Presidents’ Council, are attempting to accomplish 
these manifold tasks, duties, functions and respon- 
sibilities of the central office. The degree of accom- 
plishment must be obvious! Unless more staff, funds 
and facilities are provided for the central office, the 
community college system will not achieve the goal 
which the Commonwealth expects of it: to afford 
access by the state’s youth to a quality community 
college opportunity. To provide such a quality 
program requires much additional staffing at the 
second and tffird echelons. 

Personnel Required 

There are many ways of organizing a central 
office operation to accomplish its purposes. To a 
large extent these depend upon the experience and 
a dminis trative concepts of the chief officer. The 
following paragraphs are not intended to describe 
an organization, but rather to list some areas of 
a dminis trative responsibility. K the chief officer had 
the staff to delegate these responcibilities, he would 
be freed to perform his real function, that of 
leadership, statesmanship and administrative coor- 
dination. 

As a minim um, assuming the size and scope of 
development of the community college system 
envisioned by this Master Plan in the next ten years, 
the following professional personnel are needed in 
the central office in addition to the President of the 
Board of Regional Community Colleges, each with 
supporting services personnel adequate to accom- 
plish his assignment: 

An officer for liaison with the Ger'*Tal Court, its 
members and its coLimittees, and vdth other state 
agencies. This would be an expanded assignment for 
the present Executive Director. 

An officer for business and fiscal affairs. Regard- 
less of how this assignment is organized, this officer 
would probably need not less than four third 
echelon staff members for purchasing, accounting 
and payroll, accounts payable, budgets and budget- 
ary control. 
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An officer for curriculum development and 
im provement of instruction. This officer would need 
the assistance of four third echelon staff members: 
technical occupations, business and government- 
related occupations, health-related occupations, 
instruction and instructional media, including 
libraries. 

A director of research. This officer and related 
personnel are described in the section dealing with 
research. 

A planning officer. This officer would have the 
responsibility for long-range planning. He would 
also be responsible for site evaluation and acquisi- 
tion and for liaison between the colleges, the Bureau 
of Building Construction, architects and other 
agencies and individuals on construction projects. 

A personnel officer. This person would be 

CONCLUSIONS AND 

1. In another ten years or less the Board of 
Regional Community Colleges should undertake 
another Master Plan Study which would have the 
same objectives as this one: 

a. To appraise the then status of community 
colleges in Massachusetts in relation to this 
plan and other criteria, including the Com- 
monwealth’s effort in supporting and extend- 
ing the community college system. 

b. In the light of up-to-date data at that time to 
project the needs of community colleges for 
another forivard period. (See p. 1; mimeo 
full text, p. 1-5.) 

2. The Presidents’ Council should recommend 
and the Board should adopt as a matter of policy a 
statement governing the minimum and maximum 
size of community colleges. Such a policy would 
protect the Board and the legislature from the 
demands of communities for a community college of 
“their own” and would provide a policy basis for 
sub-dividing regions and for establishing new col- 
leges when emollment ceilings have been reached. 
(See pps. 4, 19, 23; mimeo full text, p. 11-11-12.) 

3. The Presidents’ Council should recommend 
and the Board should adopt as a matter of policy a 
statement of the functions and purposes of com- 
munity colleges. The purpose of this recommenda- 
tion is to spell out with a little more precision and 
subject to periodic review the statutory jurisdiction 



responsible for faculty recruitment, evaluation of 
curriculum vitae, personnel accounting, evaluation 
of appointment recommendations, and contacts with 
universities both for the purpose of recruitment and 
to develop pre-service and in-service teacher train- 
ing programs. 

To s umm arize^ in addition to the present posi- 
tions of President and Executive Director five addi- 
tional second echelon positions should be estab- 
lished, each reporting directly to the President, and 
eleven additional third echelon positions should be 
created. With this staff plus the necessary support- 
ing services personnel, it would be reasonable to 
expect the community college system now and for 
the next ten years to achieve the goals established 
for it by the Commonwealth through the leadership 
of the central office. 



and authority allocated to the Board and to the 
community colleges. (See pps. 5-6; mimeo full text, 
p. 11-22-24.) 

4. The Board should recommend and the legisla- 
ture should support evening and summer school 
higher education on the same basis as full-time 
higher education. Appropriations should be made 
for these purposes and the requirement that they 
be self-supporting should be removed. (See p. 6; 
mimeo full text, p. 11-37.) 

5. The community colleges should strive to 
qualify for and should seek regional accreditation as 
soon as possible. (See p. 7; mimeo full text, p. IT- 
43; p. VIII-11.) 

6. A state-wide master plan for vocational and 
occupational education should be developed. It 
should involve all levels and all agencies engaged 
in vocational and occupational education and 
should result in a comprehensive plan to serve the 
total needs of the Commonwealth. (See p. 9; mimeo 
full text, p. IV-20.) 

7. Pending development of this master plan, the 
state’s plan required under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 should be immediately revised, 
with the full and complete participation of com- 
munity college authorities, so as to incorporate into 
the plan a proper role and share of responsibility 
and funds for the community colleges. (See ppc 
8-9; mimeo full text, p. IV- 16.) 
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8. Section 26, Ch. 572, Acts of 1965, which 
permits the granting of the Associate in Applied 
Science degree, for thirteenth- and fourteenth-year 
programs in area vocational schools, even though 
carefully circumscribed, should be amended or 
repealed. The awarding of collegiate degrees for 
non-collegiate programs is contrary to all common 
and accepted practice in education. (See p. 9; 
mimeo full text, p. IV-27; p. IV-40.) 

9. The University of Massachusetts, with the 
advice and cooperation of the community colleges, 
should initiate teacher education programs, both 
pre-service and in-service, to prepare community 
college teachers, especially those in occupational 
education. (See p. 9 ; mimeo full text, p. IV- 
28.) 

10. Comprehensive analysis of future manpower 
needs is a necessity in establishing a sound basis for 
educational program planning. Particular mention 
must be made of the urgent need for comprehensive 
and consistent state and area economic studies and 
for firm, medium-range and long-term occupational 
projections. Furthermore, there is a great need for 
coordinative planning to define and render consis- 
tent educational and manpower policy and to inte- 
grate the programs of community colleges and 
vocational training efforts. Appropriate agencies 
such as the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 
must be encouraged to undertake substantive 
research to provide medium- and long-range projec- 
tions by occupation. Without these data in the form, 
area and occupational detail needed educational 
projection and planning can be based only on 
assumption and conjecture. (See mimeo full text, p. 
V-3;p. VI-17-18.) 

11. The current level of the Commonwealth’s 
appropriation for libraries simply will not permit the 
acquisition of books and materials at a satisfactory 
rate. The present annual appropriation is $100,000 
for all colleges, as it has been for several fiscal peri- 
ods, regardless of the number of colleges to share 
the appropriation. It should be at least doubled and 
preferably trebled. In addition, there should be an 
appropriation of $50,000 for stocking the initial 
library collection of each new college, instead of the 
present allotment of $25,000. (See p. 12; mimeo 
full text, p. VII-8-9.) 



12. The Commonwealth should work to bring its 
support level for community colleges as quickly as 
possible to an average of $700 per student (in 1966 
dollars). With the student tuition of $200 this 
would bring the average operating funds per stu- 
dent to $900, which can be considered only a 
minimum. Unless the current inflationary trend is 
stabilized or reversed, it is likely that this goal, by 
the time it can be achieved, will itself be substan- 
dard. Thus the state should set an objective in the 
next ten years (by 1975) of $800-$900 per student, 
which, assuming student tuition to remain constant 
at $200, would mean a realistic operating cost per 
student by 1975 of $1,000-$ 1,1 00. (See p. 34; 
mimeo full text, p. VII-32.) 

13. The present budgeting formulae for staflSng 
community colleges is inadequate. 

a. The state’s staffing formula for administrative 
and non-instructional personnel should be 
amended to provide sufficient positions in 
these categories in order that the diversion of 
instructional positions and funds would not 
be necessary in order to obtain imperative 
administrative and non-instructioni'l tiervices. 
The same recommendation applies to clerical 
support positions and funds. 

b. A different and/or more generous budgeting 
formula for instructional positions should be 
developed. The present 18:1 staffing formula 
is not sufficient for quality college-level 
instruction. (See p. 12; mimeo full text, p. 
VII-38-41.) 

14. None of the community colleges has been 
opened on the basis of more than a very few months 
of “crash” planning, including the renovation of 
facilities. The order of establishment, the regions to 
be served and the location of colleges within regions 
have not been the result of a long-range plan. 
Decisions as to where and when colleges are to be 
established have been tardy and subject to local 
community enthusiasms and other aon-educational 
factors. 

a. The Board of Regional Community Colleges 
should adopt a plan and order for the estab- 
lishment of colleges, either as recommended 
in this Master Plan or another. 

b. Funds (“seed money”) should be provided 
by the state sufficient to employ a president 
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with a core of key staff including clerical 
support for at least a year prior to the date 
the new college is expected to open. (See 
pps. 30-33; mimeo full text, ch. VII.) 

15. Transfer relationships between public com- 
munity colleges and senior colleges and universities 
should be systemized and made routine as early as 
possible. Probably this matter would best be han- 
dled through the initiative of the community col- 
leges central ofl5ce, perhaps with the cooperation 
and good offices of the Board of Higher Education. 
An official or unofficial inter-college committee on a 
continuing basis is likely to be necessary to main- 
tain and reappraise the relationships thus estab- 
lished. (See p. 17; mimeo full text, p. VIII-4.) 

16. By 1975, the Board of Regional Community 
Colleges should have established seventeen com- 
munity colleges (including the Springfield Technical 
Institute, transferred to the Board of Regional 
Community Colleges by Ch. 273, Acts of 1967). In 
addition to the twelve colleges already established 
(including the Springfield Technical Institute) five 
more colleges are needed in the following geo- 
graphical regions and in the order listed: 



Plan A 

1. West Suburban 

2. South Shore 

3. Southwest Boston 

4. Northwest Suburban 

5. Southwest Suburban 



PlanB 

1. West Suburban 

2. Southwest Boston 

3. Northwest Suburban 

4. South Shore 

5. Southwest Suburban 



(See pps. 30-33; mimeo full text, p. IX-61-65.) 



17. For the colleges already established the fol- 
lowing order of construction of permanent facilities 
is recommended: 



1. Massachusetts Bay 

2. North Shore 

3. Greenfield 

4. Mt. Wachusett 

5. Quinsigamoud 

6. Holyoke 

It is assumed that the Springfield Armory site is a 
permanent location for the Springfield Technical 
Institute. Cape Cod, Northern Essex, Berkshire, 
Massasoit and Bristol already have all or part of 
their capital appropriations for construction. (See 
pps. 26-28; mimeo fuU text, p. IX-51-56.) 

18. Campus planning requires an over-all guide 
figure of about 130-150 gross square feet per 



student, including approximately 30 per cent for 
walls, corridors, lobbies, utilities, mechanical spaces 
and “public space”. In 1966 dollars the capital cost 
will range between $5,100 and $5,750 per student. 
Based on an assumption of 135 gross square feet 
per student, the total capital cost per square foot 
including equipment, construction and related costs 
and contingencies will be $37.77-$40.57; of this 
amount, construction costs, including site acquisi- 
tion and site development, architects’ fees and other 
incidental costs and contingencies, would be 
between $25.18 and $27.04. The total capital cost 
(in 1966 dollars) to implement the community 
college system herein recommended for the thirteen 
colleges, both those established but for which total 
capital approptiations have not yet been made and 
the additional colleges recommended but not yet 
established, would be between $233,070,000 and 
$262,775,000. On the basis of these figures, each of 
the eight fiscal periods between the present and 
1975 (FY 68-75) would require an average appro- 
priation of between 29.1 and 32.9 millions. (See 
pps. 33-34; mimeo full text, p. XI-6-10.) 

19. Based on the assumption that $900 is a 
reasonable cost per student in 1966 and that the 
projected enrollment is reached by 1975, the total 
annual operating costs for the community college 
system would reach $47.7 millions by that date (in. 
1966 dollars). If it is assumed further that the 
present tuition ($200) remains unchanged, the net 
annual operating cost to the Commonwealth by 
1975 would be 37.1 millions. If the instructional 
programs of the colleges are heavily weighted on the 
side of occupational education, as is expected, the 
annual operating costs would be significantly higher. 
(See p. 34; mimeo full text, p. XI-8-9.) 

20. A research facility forming a part of the 
central office adequately staffed and funded is 
imperative. (See pps. 36-37; mimeo full text, p. 
XII-6-14.) 

21. It is urgent, while the system is young and 
procedures are malleable and in view of plans for 
the growth of the community college system and the 
inevitability of increased automation, that plans be 
made either for the acquisition of or access to a 
high capacity, random access, joint-time data pro- 
cessing and computer system, for both production 
and instruction. (See p. 36, mimeo full text, p. XII- 
11-13.) 
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22. It is recommended that five second echelon 
and eleven third echelon positions be established in 
the central office: 

Business and Fiscal Affairs 
Budgets and budgetary control 
Purchasing 

Accounting and payroll 
Accounts payable 

Curriculum Development 
Technical occupations 

Business and government-related occupations 
Health-related occupations 
Instruction and instructional media 



Research 

Research special'ist 

Data processing specialist 

State and Federal programs specialist 

Planning 

Personnel 

It is assumed that adequate office space and 
facilities will be provided for the central office staff. 
It is further assumed that adequate supporting ser- 
vices personnel will be provided for the new posi- 
tions recommended. (See pps. 38-39; mimeo full 
text, p. Xn-16-18.) 
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ADDENDUM TO 



A Master Plan for Massachusetts Coimnunity 
Colleges through 1975 

A SUMMARY REPORT 



Since the development of the Master Plan required the identification of a 
point in time when the status of community colleges in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts could be studied and con^ared^ this Report was not intended to^ and therefore 
does notf reflect what has happened since the time of the study* 

% 

To enumerate the various changes which have taken place would require an 
addendum of inordinate length. By way of summary: major emphasis has been placed 

on the development of occupational programs to the extent that in the fall of 1967 
almost 55% of the students enrolled at the 12 community colleges were pursuing 
courses in the nontransfer or occupational curriculums. In the fall of 1968, there 
w3.11 be Associate Degree Programs in Nursing in 9 community colleges; negotiations 
are underway for ejqpanded offerings in the related health occupations fields. 

Police and/or fire science courses are being offered in 7 colleges. The following 
table is the fall report of the total enrollment for the current academic year: 



Communitv Colleize 


Full-Time 

Day 

Students 


Pai't-Time 
St Evening 
Students 


Summer 

Enroll- 

ments 


Total 

Enroll- 

ments 


Berkshire 


812 


550 


484 


1846 


Bristol 


822 


447 


264 


1533 


Cape Cod 


649 


550 


294 


1493 


Greenfield 


630 


428 


172 


1230 


Holyoke 


1522 


804 


1214 


3540 


Massachusetts Bay 


1278 


622 


1861 


3761 


Massasoit 


781 


263 


106 


U50 


Mount Wachusett 


709 


463 


246 


1418 


Northern Essex 


1251 


406 


493 


2150 


North Shore 


1240 


571 


567 


2378 


Quinsigamond 


1242 


657 


1238 


3137 


Springfield Technical 
Institute 


786 


- 


- 


786 


Total Enro.Uments 


11,722 


5,761 


6,939 


..24y422 
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A SUHMya REPORT 
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The current etate recomnendatione for budgets for cur- 

not rSlect the needs and growth of the n« oec^! 

tail the present offerings, let ^one prortde 

leS^tI^I'S^»rthere ls“ ill to recoup some of the losses 

reflected in the present budget recomnendations. 

Present faculties for “ f ?:rt'e^’ln'^«1lon!:''?he 

enroUjnents, ^cept in ®® ^ . nrocess The first projects were necessarily 

develojinent of new cajnpuses P . * * authorization and contracts is noted, 

slow, but a construction. 

By the end of the ac^emic ye^ 19^^9, the current 

with planning money in hand for 3 more, ^nese ptojoc^d ^ 

faclUtlee which were fonnerly public school buildings. 



WILLIAM G. DWYER 
President 

Massachusetts Board of 
Regional Conminity Colleges 



